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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


ARLIAMENT is in recess till October, and 
Prrtinisters and Members are scattered to the 

ends of the earth. The best excuse for this 
apparent neglect is that they are tired of labours 
that have been largely futile, and that a tired man 
in Whitehall is worse than no man at all. It is 
the fact that the close of the session leaves Min- 
isters physically and mentally exhausted. 


Unfortunately, it is also the fact that while 
the political situation may easily remain static 
for the autumn months, the economic and social 
condition of the country is steadily getting worse. 
There is no sign, however, that anything will be 
done, and, meanwhile, the country must look 
forward to an autumn of disillusion and a winter 


of increasing deficits. 


Montagu 


* * 


An interesting figure in finance—perhaps the 
man of the moment—is Professor Oliver Sprague, 
whom the Bank of England succeeded in abstract- 
ing a year ago from the Chair of Economics 
at Harvard. Since then he has been the fidus 
Achates of Sir 
behind the sentry’s guard at the Bank of England 
giving theoretical advice which often has a 
practical value. 


Norman, 


Following Mr. 
is Mr. Morrison, who has now 
wrecked the latest Charing Cross Bridge, and 
gone on to cut from 75 per cent. to 60 per cent. 
Whitehall’s share in a big approved road scheme 
in the Celtic fringe. The headache is succeeding 
slowly the debauch. 
* 


and sits 


Spectacular confirmation of my recent note is 
forthcoming that Whitehall is ‘‘ going slow ”’ 
over new cash grants to local bodies for unem- 
ployment stunts or ‘‘ schemes,’’ as it likes to 
term this misuse of public funds. 
Greenwood 
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Certainly during the last three weeks he has 
found himself the pivot between three nations. 
The Germans send aeroplanes for him and the 
French ask in despair qui est-ce ce Oliver 
Sprague? I hear he gave a very good account 
of himself at the House of Commons when being 
bombarded by forty members. As he has built 
up his School of Economics at Harvard by invit- 
ing his class to make a target of their professor 
for twenty years, he was able to give some of 
our legislators a little information. 


Of course, he declines to deal in Tory or 
Socialist economics. For him the dismal science 
is a pure maiden one akin to the higher and 
inviolable mathematics. His answers are the 
answers of science, not of the hustings. I under- 
stand he has rather a rod in pickle ready for 
Professor Keynes, whose portentous tomes on 
money he has reviewed for a coming statistical 
review. 


As everybody in the finance world is trying 
to learn his views, iit is interesting to know that 
he is said to have advised this country to try 
tariffs except on wheat, and also to have sug- 
gested that only a business government (neither 
Tory nor Socialist) could possibly carry out the 
only means for averting national bankruptcy. 
Meantime Sir Montagu Norman’s conscience is 
in the Professor’s desk. 


* * * 


Comment is being made upon the time elapsing 
before the Court of Appeal hears Lord Kylsant 
on his verdict and sentence last week at the Old 
Bailey. His appeal involves the reading of 
many documents by a Divisional Court of three 
judges, and perhaps their looking up of a multi- 
tude of legal authorities. Short, therefore, of a 
reduction in the Long Vacation as a formal and 
general rule, upon which much legal opinion 
agrees with the lay view, the lapse of time in 
this instance is not excessive. Only in capital 
cases, and by statute at that, are appeals 


expedited. 


Many laymen are enquiring about Sir John 
Simon’s action in asking for a certificate from 
Mr. Justice Wright after sentence in this case. 
In general, right of appeal would lie on points 
of law or weight of evidence, or a plea might be 
put in for reduction of excessive sentence. But 
Sir John apparently sought something different, 
a certificate from the presiding judge that in his 
opinion his own summing-up, upon which the 
jury largely forms a verdict, depended on one 
or another material fact, i.e., upon evidence 
proved in the case and having consequence. Sir 
John, it is assumed, would thus be enabled to 
produce such a certificate before the Court of 
Appeal, meeting it in argument. Without a 
certificate it is for Sir John to advance his own 
arguments, when he will be required to specify 
in advance points of evidence or aspects of law 
upon which he bases an appeal. 


It will be now perceived why such certificates are 
rare and in truth largely restricted to obscure and 
novel points of law, divergence of judges’ opinion 


in courts of first instance, or border-line cage 
of murder-manslaughter. It is a general practigg 
too, in granting bail on appeal against conyie. 
tion for judges to have before them a statemen 
of the specific ground of appeal. On Thursday 
Lord Kylsant’s advisers could hardly have ha 
that ready in court. At times an affidavit jg 
sworn stating the case to be argued on appeal 
before bail is granted. 


* * * 


The tension in Germany has obviously relaxed 
somewhat during the past few days, and the fact 
that the banks were able to open for ordinary 
business without there being a run on them js 
encouraging, though it is obvious that the 
country is very far from being out of the wood 
yet. The whole situation, too, is under the 
shadow of Sunday’s referendum in Prussia, for 
this will show to what extent the National 
Socialists on the one hand, and the Communists 
on the other, have gained or lost ground as the 
result of recent events. 


In this connexion I always derive a good deal 
of quiet amusement from the frantic appeals of 
a certain section of our own Conservative Press 
to the German people to support the so-called 
Moderate Parties in Germany. These ‘ Mod. 
erates ’’ are dominated by the Social Democratic 
Party, so it would be interesting to know whya 
Marxian Socialist is such a desirable felloy 
abroad and such a danger to the community at 
home. One would have thought that what was 
sauce for the British goose was sauce for the 
German gander. 


The truth, of course, is that the middle parties 
have been in office ever since the war, and » 
must bear the responsibility for the crisis through 
which Germany iis passing. In these circum 
stances, the ordinary German citizen may surely 
be pardoned for arriving at the conclusion tha 
the remedy for the evils of democracy is certainly 
not more democracy, but something _ entirely 
different. What Germany really lacks at the 
present time is a Poincaré or a Mussolini, and 
the real weakness of her position is that ther 
is no sign of one making his appearance. 


* * * 


The battle over the construction by Corpis 
Christi College, Oxford, of a squash court i 
the garden of Beam Hall seems destined to rag 
furiously during the whole holiday season, # 
any rate in the columns of The Times. Persot 
ally, although I am all for the preservation ¢ 
ancient monuments, it seems to me that some 
critics are in danger of losing their sense @ 
proportion in the present instance; and, whet 
all is said and done, Oxford exists primarily fo 
the living undergraduate and not for the crumb 
ling masonry of former generations. 


Of late years there seems to have arisen a type 
of individual who cries out in horror whenevé 
any architectural alterations are made, whatevel 


the object of them; and I, for one, cannot be 
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too thankful that cranks of this nature are of 
comparatively recent date, or we should never 
have progressed beyond the cesspool and the 
earth-closet, for the wreathing of a house with 
pipes would have been denounced as vandalism. 
For my part, I am content to believe that the 
Fellows of Corpus Christi know their own 
business best, and I do not grudge the under- 
graduates their squash court. 


* * * 


The statement of Mr. William Green, the 
President of the American Federation of Labour, 
that a revolution in the United States in the near 
future is by no means an impossibility, clearly 
deserves closer attention than it has received on 
this side of the Atlantic. Ever since the enact- 
ment of Prohibition there has been a growing 
disregard for law and order, and when to this 
is added unemployment and destitution on a 
large scale (it is said that there will be twelve 
million unemployed in the United States by next 
year), it is obvious that a crisis of the first, magni- 
tude is at hand. 


There is no country in the world with such 
unruly elements in its population as the United 
States, and if once the Communists gain control 
of them the Russian Revolution will be child’s 
play compared with what will inevitably follow. 
The North American has been prosperous for so 
long that he is likely to be driven mad by adver- 
sity, and he certainly will not take it so well 
as the European with centuries of economic ups 
and downs behind him. The real testing-time of 
the United States is at hand, and we shall all 
watch her carefully to see how she carries herself 
in her darkest hour. 


* * * 


Dictators seem cheap in Latin America, for 
within a few months those of Argentina, Peru 
and Chile have fallen, but it would be a mistake 
to read too much into their overthrow. The 
Spaniard, both in Europe and America, alter- 
nates between the extremes of autocracy and 
liberty, and he gives no sign of settling down 
permanently under one or the other. President 
Ibaiiez of Chile was an able ruler, but he had 
no movement behind him, and, like General Primo 
de Rivera, he made the old Spanish mistake of 
trying to reform his fellow-countrymen from above. 


Meanwhile, in Spain itself, more people have 
been killed in the three months of the Republic 
than in the six years of the dictatorship, and the 
Peninsula is convulsed from end to end with 
revolutionary strikes. That the Spaniard will 
Stand all this for a year or two is extremely 
probable, but that he will tolerate it any longer is 
most unlikely, and if King Alfonso will follow the 
example of his grandmother by abdicating in 
favour of his son, the history of 1873-75 will 
almost certainly repeat itself. 


It is a sign of economic. weakness in the ship- 
Ping industry that in spite of the advice of the 
Chamber of Shipping and the example set by our 
Socialist Government in refusing credits for ships, 


old or new, acquired by the Russians, some 
ships under the British flag have been sold to the 
Soviet on the instalment principle. The ship- 
owners, who have thus played false, are «. 
seeking publicity, but in due course their names 
will, of course, become known. Obviously the 
temptation is great, because idle tonnage, of 
which there are 10,000,000 tons in the ports 
of the world, is expensive in maintenance 
charges. 


One shipowner admitted recently that a vessel, 
for which he gave £220,000 in 1919, when new, 
could be bought to-day for £40,000. The ship, 
though it is earning nothing, is costing him 
4100 a month. It is of such deplorable condi- 
tions that the Russians are taking advantage, 
obtaining vessels at low prices. The owners who 
sell cut their losses, and in return receive promises 
of payment, which may or may not be honoured. 
It should be said that, as a rule, there is no 
default. It is for confiscated property in Russia 
that the Bolshevists refuse to pay. Elsewhere 
they believe in honesty being the best policy. 


* * * 


Bank Holiday distinguished itself by keeping 
fine just long enough for most people. I had 
not the time to go everywhere by land, sea and 
air, as had some of my contemporaries. But | 
do find that the roads are safer to drive upon 
than they used to be; I chanced to see a mam- 
moth liner off the coast on a week-end cruise, 
which is a novel departure, and a popular one, 
I should say; and while playing golf among the 
ferrets—to use the late Sammy Woods’s pithy 
description of those who perform at any game 
after the rabbits—I found the damp, warm sum- 
mer had its uses. For the grass on the course 
was a green committee’s joy, luxuriant and 
emerald green. But I fear for the 12th. Grouse in 
Perthshire and all over North England are pretty 
well drowned out. And under the rain Scottish 
oats are turning that ominous black. 


* * * 


THE SWIMMERS 


Down to the water’s edge they run, 

The eager, laughing, gay-clad swimmers, 
Into the brave eye of the sun 

And the golden light-drenched air. 
Scarcely they hesitate, but plunge 

Swift to the breathless sea that shimmers 
With million sparks of brightness. Bare 
Limbs cleave the ripples with a lunge, 
Break through the lacing foam that’s flung 
Brilliantly white against the blue, 
Slow-falling, pendant, jewel-hung. 

Now in the widening track that follows 
Quenched is the flame of their ecstasy, 
Slower the brown arms lift, till through 
Cool circles curved, like darting swallows 
Their bodies yield to the waiting sea. 

At length they turn and wade content, 
Dream-laden from the wave’s caress, 

To find in vision transient 

A world new-washed in loveliness. 
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BRITAIN IN THE DOLDRUMS 


Federal Reserve Bank of the United States 

have opened a credit for the benefit of the 
Bank of England will, we imagine, have come 
as a peculiarly unpleasant shock to the majority 
of our readers. It has for some time past been 
argued in certain quarters that as a result of the 
war the financial centre of the world had been 
transferred from London to New York, and 
within the last decade the Federal Reserve had 
on one occasion already come to the assistance 
of the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street in a 
moment of crisis, but for Paris to appear in the 
guise of the Bank of England’s saviour is some- 
thing quite new, and we believe we are correct 
in saying that France has not played this role 
- since the days of the railway speculation in the 
‘forties of last century. It gives one a 
serious shock to find that the nation which this 
country saved from disaster only seventeen years 
ago, and which in 1926 was itself on the verge 
of financial ruin, should now be able to act in 
this manner, and that the stability of the pound 
should depend upon the support of the franc. 

Nor is this all, for the situation does not be- 
come more reassuring when we reflect that the 
France which has, so to speak, backed our bill, 
is the greatest military Power in the world, and 
that before consenting to aid another nation that 
is in extremis Paris demanded political guaran- 
tees of the most stringent character. One won- 
ders what pledges Mr. Henderson gave to M. 
Laval during his recent visit. 

Unfortunately, there can be little doubt that 
the crisis which has brought about this unhappy 
state of affairs could have been prevented, for the 
financial and economic condition of the United 
Kingdom to-day is very largely its own fault, 
or rather that of the politicians to whom it has 
somewhat rashly entrusted its destinies of late 
years. The May Report clearly shows such to be 
the case, and indicates the direction in which 
economies can be effected, of which the principal 
is the complete reorganization of the dole, and 
its drastic reduction in amount. Our readers will 
remember that fourteen months ago we drew 
attention to the abuses of the dole, and urged that 
it should be spent to keep men and women at 
work, if necessary in the Dominions, and not in 
idleness, while we returned to the subject as 
recently as June 13 of this vear. For these 
reasons we welcome the May Report, though we 
must confess that the enthusiasm which its pub- 
lication has aroused has been considerably 
damped by the. further information that a com- 
mittee of the Cabinet iis to examine it during the 
Recess, for we have no faith either in the ability 
or the will of Mr, MacDonald and his colleagues 
to effect any economies whatever in any depart- 
ment of the administration. 

Such being the case, it is in no way surprising 
that voices are being raised in favour of substi- 
tuting a National Government for the existing 
Labour Ministry. We do not share the opinion 
of those who call for such a change, for, quite 
apart from the fact that the putrefying corpse of 
the last Coalition has poisoned the whole atmo- 


"Tre news that the Bank of France and the 


sphere of British politics, a National Government 
means the rule of three Old Gangs instead of 
one. No doubt it would be very pleasant for the 
Prime Minister, sure of the support of the Oppo- 
sition, to be able to ignore Mr. Maxton and Sir 
Oswald Mosley, but we do not see why his 
personal convenience should always be considered 
before the interests of the country, and that the 
latter would suffer we have no doubt whatever, 
Most of our present troubles are due to the par. 
tiality of incompetent leaders for the rolling of 
logs at Westminster, and experience has shown 
that of all administrations a Coalition is the most 
devoted to log-rolling. We are quite aware that 
a number of timid Conservatives, fearful of the 
responsibilities of office, advocate a National 
Government, but such an attitude is unworthy of 
the traditions of the great party to which they 
belong, and is a survival of that belief in a policy 
of ‘* safety first’? that led to so signal a disaster 
at the last General Election. 

The first step to be taken in the restoration 
of the United Kingdom is, as the signatories of 
the May Report clearly grasped, to revive confi- 
dence, and that can only be done when those 
who are responsible for the nation’s destinies 
show that they are determined to make the reduc- 
tion of expenditure their first object. In Italy, 
the example was given by the Prime Minister 
himself, who began his campaign for economy 
by a 10 per cent. cut in his own salary, and 
President Hindenburg has recently made a simi- 
lar sacrifice. When we read of a like gesture 
on the part of Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Hender- 
son, we shall begin to believe in the sincerity of 
their professions, but we fear that will not be 
until they are again in Opposition. 

The time is ripe, and more than ripe, for this 
move; for in the opinion of eminent economists 
this country is now definitely living beyond its 
income, and this year, for the first time for a 
century at least, a monthly credit balance of the 
nation has shown an actual debit. No thinking 
man or woman can deny that the May Report 
points out the road to salvation, and that unless 
it is followed Great Britain will plunge over an 
abyss far deeper than that on the edge of which 
Germany now finds herself. That this lesson 
has not been appreciated by the party leaders is, 
we regret to say, only too apparent from the 
fact that they have deserted London the moment 
the session was over, and are now disporting 
themselves at various holiday resorts as if we 
were living in the palmy days of Queen Victoria. 

The one encouraging fact is that, as so often 
in the past, when the nation’s rulers proved 
themselves blind to the nation’s interests, the 
individual has set out to repair the damage which 
the Government has done, and unless we are 
greatly mistaken the various movements which 
are on foot to press the need for economy on the 
politicians are destined to have very great influ- 
ence indeed before long. The British Empire 
was largely built up by private enterprise with 
very little official assistance, and it may well be 


that it is destined to be preserved in the same 
\ way. 
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THE KYLSANT CASE 


to appeal against the verdict and sentence 
upon him last week at the Central 
Criminal Court, and his appeal will be heard in 
the autumn. Although it has been held that the 
public are entitled to assume that the verdict of 
a jury is correct unless and until it has been 
reversed by the Court of Appeal, we do not 
ropose to comment on the personal aspect of the 
Ktylsant trial, but it is a clear public duty to 
discuss the light which that trial has thrown on 
company finance. The salient lessons of the 
Kylsant case are obviously so important and so 
wide in their application as to call for legislative 
action. 

The broad facts are that for a period of years 
stockholders in the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company, which, with its associated concerns, is 
the largest mercantile marine undertaking in the 
world, received dividends that: were not earned 
from current profits, but were paid from secret 
reserves whose existence was not known to the 
proprietors. Now, the accumulation of secret 
reserves is among the most legitimate of commer- 
cial practices, and it is equally legitimate to draw 
on such accumulations in lean'times. It is even 
legitimate to do so on occasion without informing 
the shareholders. But it is not legitimate to 
continue the practice year after year. When this 
is done, shareholders are deprived of knowledge 
to which they are entitled; they are kept in a 
fool’s paradise from which they are ejected when 
discovery of the facts may come too late for the 
application of a remedy; and they may awake 
to find that instead of their company having large 
liquid resources at its back, it has, in fact, been 
denuded of cash and investments. Small wonder 
that Mr. Justice Wright, whose conduct of the 
case was masterly, emphasized that the accumu- 
lation of secret reserves might be ‘‘ the subject of 
almost intolerable abuse.”’ 

That is one lesson of the case. A subsidiary 
lesson is that such abuse would be impossible, or 
would at least become much more difficult, if the 
law prescribed an adequate form of profit and loss 
account. The Companies Act, 1929, which for 
the first time made the publication of such an 
account compulsory, merely enacted that ‘‘a 
profit and loss account ’’ should be issued, a 
provision so vague as to be valueless. This 
defect of the Act was the subject of strong com- 
ment from the outset, and it is not beyond the 
wit of man—it does not even require the services 
of a chartered accountant—to prescribe a form 
that shall give the average intelligent shareholder 
aclear and correct picture of each year’s trading 
tesults. Incidentally, chartered companies, of 
which the Royal Mail is one, are exempted from 
the accounting provisions of the 1929 Act. They 
should obviously be placed on exactly the same 
footing as any other public company. 

It has been argued that shareholders would be 
alarmed, perhaps needlessly, if they knew that 
dividends were being paid year after year by the 
Process of the company living on its fat. But 


Le» KYLSANT has been granted leave 


it is better that shareholders should know the 
worst at the earliest moment than that they should 
be kept in the dark until the knowledge comes 
too late. The argument can, in fact, only be put 
forward by that type of company director, unfor- 
tunately far too common, whose attitude is that 
shareholders are either children, or nuisances, or 
both, and that in any event they are entitled 
only to such crumbs of information as the Board 
graciously deigns to let fall. City opinion is 
strongly in favour of the disclosure of all drafts 
on reserves, secret or otherwise, with the reserva- 
tion that it might perhaps be regarded as legiti- 
mate to make a single transfer without informing 
the shareholders. 

Much comment has been aroused by the omis- 
sion of both the prosecution and the defence to 
call any of Lord Kylsant’s co-directors, although 
at least one was in court. On the reasons for 
this omission we need not enter, but it is per- 
tinent to point out that had any of the other 
directors been called on to give evidence, they 
would have been placed in a somewhat embar- 
rassing position; admission that they were privy 
to the manner in which the profit balances were 
shown in the accounts would have suggested 
complicity; admission that they were not privy 
would equally have suggested that while drawing 
their fees they were delegating an important 
part of their duties to a single one of their 
number. If there is one lesson to be learnt from 
the Kylsant case, it is that there is no room on 
the Boards of public companies for directors who 
are not prepared to devote adequate time and 
attention to the performance of the duties for 
which they are paid by their shareholders. 

General satisfaction has been caused by the 
acquittal of Mr. Morland. In this connexion, 
it seems desirable to emphasize the facts not only 
that there is a tendency among the general public 
to exaggerate both the legal and ethical responsi- 
bilities of auditors, but that the charges against 
Mr. Morland related to matters prior to the pass- 
ing of the 1929 Act, which tightened up the legal 
responsibilities of auditors and accountants. 

The status of the profession iis, in fact, chang- 
ing with the times, and this unfortunate 
case has shown that auditors should, to 
use a recent phrase by one of the leaders of 
the profession, take an ‘‘ extra-legal view "’ of 
their duties whenever occasion arises, and we 
understand that the two leading professional 
bodies are considering what changes in practice 
may be considered desirable in view of the lessons 
of the Kylsant case. Any recommendations they 
may make should merit the closest attention of 
the Legislature, the more so as company law 
reform is overdue. The Act of 1929 was a con- 
solidating measure rather than one of amend- 
menty and a whole series of financial scandals 
(many of which were preventable) that have 
occurred since the enactment came into force pro- 
vides an irresistible argument for real and 
thoroughgoing reform. 
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UROPEAN conference has followed upon 
FH vroesn conference and so many of them 

have ended in total failure or a flimsy pretence 
of success that people everywhere are cynical or 
disgusted, declaring that ‘‘ they always end in talk.” 
Fortunately there are exceptions to the record; first 
of all, the notable success of the late Indian con- 
ference, which achieved the apparently impossible, 
thanks to the courage, skill, and persistency of 
Ramsay MacDonald. But if there were no favour- 
able precedents whatever, it would still seem to me 
that another conference ought to be called at the 
earliest possible moment. 

What kind of conference? A conference among 
the heads of a small group of nations—Italy, the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Germany, and 
Belgium—for the purpose of examining immediately 
the actual situation in Europe and taking some steps 
to end the present world-wide economic crisis. Here, 
again, I hear dissent; has there not just been an 
economic conference at Geneva, which gave to the 
Press of the world an excellent statement of economic 
conditions, signed by twenty-seven nations? The 
answer is that this is not the time for statements, 
whether they are signed by twenty-seven nations or 
by all the nations on earth. What the hour calls 
for is action, and action before it is too late. There 
is no time to be lost. This is, of course, not simply 
my own humble opinion. It is the deliberate judg- 
ment of the leading economists with whom I have 
talked in Germany and Austria this winter, and it is 
the opinion of a number of people whom I have 
seen in England. And it must be a conference of 
heads of governments, because it must be a gather- 
ing of men who can act, or can give reasonable 
assurances that their governments will be bound by 
whatever decisions are arrived at. That this makes 
the participation of the United States virtually 
impossible is plain. Probably nothing on earth 
would induce Mr. Hoover to follow Mr. Wilson’s 
precedent and cross the seas to attend such a meet- 
ing, even if he were to become aware of the gravity 
of the world situation, as he gives no sign of being 
to-day. He would undoubtedly have to send a sub- 
stitute—woe betide should it be Mr. Stimson or Mr. 
Mellon—and whoever it might be would be handi- 
capped by having to ascertain not only the opinions 
of Mr. Hoover, but perhaps even the wishes of the 
Senate. None the less, a conference is needed and 
needed badly, with or without the United States. 
Upon this point all thoughtful men not in office agree. 

The primary reason is, of course, that the present 
economic crisis is a world crisis. There are those, 
like Maynard Keynes, who think that it may last 
as long as the economic depression which followed 
the Napoleonic Wars. The world was an infinitely 
smaller entity then. It is a commonplace that. the 
World War made us realize for the first time the 
world’s present economic unity and the absolute 
dependence of one nation upon another. The crisis 
is driving this truth home with irresistible force; it 
seems impossible for America to return to its pre- 
vious prosperity without Europe’s complete restora- 
tion to economic health, while, conversely, everybody 
feels that there can be no hope of overcoming the 
crisis on this side of the Atlantic until recovery is 
assured in America. Why should there not be a 


conference to deal with this unprecedentedly, 


dangerous situation? 

The minute one raises the question in official circles, 
the obstacles are presented. What, it is asked, can 
Europe do if America will not move, since America 


IS CAPITALISM BREAKING DOWN? 


By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


holds the key to the whole situation—the golden key? 
What practical thing could such a confereng 
achieve? Well, perhaps an agreement to reduce th 
tariffs which everywhere in Europe and in Ameria 
hinder the progress of the world’s trade as beaye 
dams block the flow of mountain streams. But th 
French are unyielding on the question of tariffs 
What is the use? The answer is that the fig 
advantage to be gained would be a_ psychological 
one. The entire business world of Europe woul 
breathe anew if it learned that governmental heads 
were conferring upon emergency measures, |p 
Germany especially, the summoning of Chancellor 
Briining to such a conference would have immediate 
and far-reaching reactions. It would refute th 
arguments of the Hitlerites that the Chancellor js 
without influence in international affairs, and that 
nothing whatever is being done by him to improve 
Germany’s international situation. To all this the 
doubters reply that if such a conference met and 
returned empty-handed the result would be far mor 
discouraging than if it had never been called together, 
They overlook the fact that a free interchange of 
opinion between the heads of governments could not 
be other than valuable, even though the foreign 
ministers of the same countries meet regularly in 
Geneva. 

Next comes the question of precedents—precedents 
are the joy of an office holder when he cannot conjure 
up any other obstacle. It is explained that such a 
conference must have Briand in it to be successful, 
and you could not have Briand if other countries 
were represented by their prime ministers or, chan 
cellors. Nobody seems to want the attendance of 
Mussolini. I have already referred to the hampering 
American precedent. The others at least could bk 
brushed aside. It is easy to prophesy that they will b 
brushed aside if the crisis becomes serious enough. 
But this question of America is more difficult. On 
lookers here have been struck by the many signs 
of a changing public opinion in America. Bush, 
Hurley, Owen Young, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Outerbridge, Warburg, Speyer, Wiggin—the list of 
those asking for a re-examination of relations to 
Europe is growing every day. Europeans are 
properly impressed by it. Naturally, they do no 
always understand that the bankers cited are under 
suspicion; first, because they are international and 
Wall Street bankers, and, secondly, because some of 
them have made loans to Germany, and it is there 
fore felt that their advice is not unbiased—a com 
sideration which cannot apply to Bush, Butler, of 
Outerbridge. But if responsible opinion is changing 
in the United States, the process is too slow to be 
really helpful. There is no time to wait, not ev@ 
for a year, at the end of which time Mr. _Hoove 
will be facing the question of his re-nomination and 
re-election. If the crisis in America continues to 
as severe as it is now, or the recovery is extr 
slow, the politicians will surely be much more 
to understand that they cannot hope for a return 1 
normal times until America has helped to put Europ 
on its feet. Even then there will be the di 
of forgiving debts. when there is a large Treasuly 
deficit, with the danger of an increase of income 
taxes clearly in the offing. ‘ 

None the less, if things continue as they are ® 
Europe, the day will come when Mr. Hoover, the 
politicians, the Press, and the public will have 
anew to face squarely the question of reparations 
debts, which Mr. Hoover, in his unhappy speech @ 
the American Legion in Boston only last fall, 
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clared to be an accomplished fact which no proper 
American would seek further to discuss or to reopen. 
The reason for this is that if things continue as they 
are, Germany will ask for her moratorium, to which 
she is entitled under the Young Plan, and the French 
and English will find themselves in an immediate 
quandary as to how they can continue to pay America 
when Germany ceases to pay them. 

But what will the American Government do if, 
after Germany defaults, the British and French refuse 
to go on with their payments? Mr. Hoover will 
certainly then discover that reparations and debts 
are, after all, not a finished fact, and that it will 
be quite in order for a loyal and patriotic American 
to discuss these questions, and even to take part 
ia a conference which would not only consider them, 
but would see if something could be done about 
moving the mass of gold accumulated in the United 
States and France, and would deal with the question, 
among others, of levelling all tariffs. Let no one 
underestimate the seriousness of the situation which 
will arise if England and France also ask for a 
moratorium in their debt payments. That it will 
cause anger and bad blood in America there can be 
no doubt. To the average American who does not 
know what the real situation in Europe is, it will 
doubtless seem like wilful defaulting on a debt of 
honour—a poor reward, indeed, for the financial 
rescue of the Allies when they were bankrupt in 
1917. All the more reason for the proposed con- 
ference, if it can do anything whatever to head off 
any such outburst of feeling in America, or at least 
prepare the public for what may prove to be the 
inevitable, and make it clear that every consideration 
of self-interest should make the American taxpayer 
eager to get rid of debts owed to him which are 
largely contributing to the terrible losses being in- 
flicted in America by the present crisis, with its 
dreadful unemployment, poverty, suffering, and com- 
plete dislocation of social and economic life. 

In London, the financial world is again opposed to 
the Labour Chancellor of the Exchequer. A number 
of Germans in key positions have told me of their 
being strongly urged by British financiers to help in 
bringing about a moratorium by Germany. The 
London ‘‘ City ’’ wants the Germans to start the 
ball rolling by refusing further payments. The 
British financiers are united in their belief that this 
is the only thing that is wrong with the financial 
world. Like the German financiers and statesmen 
with whom I have talked, they understand that there 
are numerous other causes at work. But they do 
firmly believe in the enormous psychological effect of 
a joint cancellation of debts, as well as the economic 


THE EMPTY 


advantages. They are quite clear in their own minds 
that even the passage of German money through 
London to New York has its deleterious effect, and they 
want the whole problem tackled, and tackled quickly. I 
believe that they would unanimously stand behind the 


British Prime Minister if he should decide to call — 


the conference herein suggested. More than that, 
important English organizations like the Quakers and 
the League of Nations Union are interesting them- 
selves in this question. A committee of the Friends 
has been for some time past writing to the United 
States to let it be known among the Quakers there 
that the present situation is not to be trifled with, 
and that America should take the lead. 

For one, I should not be afraid that any such 
conference as is here suggested could meet and 
adjourn without really accomplishing anything. It 
would be well worth while even if it merely dis- 
cussed the question of the unhappy burden put upon 
Germany by the rise in the price of gold, which 
increases her debts between 10 and 30 per cent. 
because of the dropping out, in the Young Plan, of 
the gold clause contained in the Dawes Plan. 
Should this injustice be done away with, Chancellor 
Briining’s position would be enormously strengthened. 
Such a conference would naturally first discuss 
economic questions, but it could not get very far in 
the consideration of these matters without touching 
upon the issues of war and peace in Europe. Europe 
cannot have that feeling of security necessary to a 
sound economic life until certain dangerous political 
symptoms are done away with. It is not surprising 
that European statesmen are as reluctant to tackle 
these problems as most American politicians are slow 
to study with open mind the question of the debt 
settlements. But here, too, the simple fact is that 
Europe cannot go on under these conditions and 
survive. It is a daily occurrence to meet men who 
see an entirely communized Europe within ten years 
if something is not done. 

If this is so, then obviously everything ought to bé 
tried to prevent a catastrophe. Is it really true that 
Europe would be worse off if such a conference were 
called and came away without any concrete achieve- 
ment ? I do not think so. It should not meet 
with a definite programme to be accomplished, but 
if, after meeting, its members went away unable to 
achieve anything in the face of the threat of oncom- 
ing disaster, then we should, at any rate, have gained 
the knowledge that European governments are once 
more bankrupt in statesmanship, that the men who 
now hold office are incompetent to govern in this 
emergency, and that the capitalist system is 
deservedly nearing its end. 


SHIPYARDS 


By Sir ARCHIBALD Hurp 


HE leaders of the shipyard trade unions, after 
declining to accept the proposals of the Ship- 
building Employers’ Federation, have apparently 
come to the conclusion that a fight would serve no 
goed purpose, but only bring ruin on themselves. 
sequence of events shows how such matters 
should be handled. In the first place, a conference 
was held in London, when the employers made a 
frank statement of the deplorable condition into 
which the industry had fallen. Half the building 
slips were empty and thousands of workers idle. 
lowness of freights, the over-supply of tonnage 

at sea, and the subsidies which were being paid in 
several countries, and conspicuously in the United 
tes and France, were responsible for the absence 
of orders. When time had elapsed for the gravity 


of the situation to be appreciated, another joint 
meeting took place, and the employers made their 
proposals, affecting pay and conditions of work. 
The men’s leaders were evidently impressed and 
promised to consult their constituent bodies. After 
another interval to enable sectional consultations to 
take place, the representatives of the masters and 
men met at Carlisle. The trade union leaders 
reported that it had been decided unanimously to 
reject .the employers’ proposals. This development 
was not unexpected, as the left wing unionists, especi- 
ally the Clydesiders, had, it was known, urged that 
some sort of resistance should be offered. The 
masters were ready with the appropriate answer. 
As friendly negotiations had failed, after appeals had 
been made to common sense, they announced that 
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they intended to put their scheme into force as from 
the beginning of September. There were, of eourse, 
black looks and some talk of resistance. “But, never- 
theless, it was agreed that a last-hour conference 
should be held at Carlisle on August 20. 
’ Will there be a lock-out or a strike, or will work 
go on in accordance with the new conditions? There 
is little doubt as to what will happen. In the March- 
June quarter the new ships laid down in all the ship- 
yards of the country were of only 23,359 tons. 
With that addition, only 555,603 tons were under 
construction, including 60,000 tons on which work 
had been suspended. When that figure is compared 
with the capacity output of 3,000,000 tons annually, 
some conception may be formed of the distressful 
condition of the industry. Owing to the vocal activi- 
ties of Mr. A. J. Cook, the nation has been impressed 
by the state of unemployment in the coal-mining 
districts, where just over one-third of the workers— 
to be exact, 35.4 per cent.—are idle. But the per- 
centage of unemployed in the shipbuilding and ship- 
repairing industries has risen to 54.0 per cent., and 
the future prospects are worse than in the coal-mining 
industry. Shipping is essentially an international in- 
dustry, the ships under one flag competing with the 
vessels under other flags in all parts of the world. 
There are 10,000 tons of merchant vessels, of all 
types, fine liners, cargo ships, oil tankers as well 
as tramps, not only idle, but costing large sums for 
maintenance. All round our coast splendid ships, 
some of them just out of the shipbuilding yards, 
are idle because freights have fallen below pre-war 
levels, while expenses are about 70 per cent. higher. 
In these circumstances, it would be an act of mad- 
ness for the men to stand out against the employers’ 
proposals, which would enable work to be done 
more cheaply and quickly. 
Such economies would help in improving the out- 
look immediately, for shipbuilders would be able to 
tempt British owners with lower prices for new 
‘tonnage than has been possible at any time since 


8 August 1931 
the end of the war, and they would be more fayoy,. 
ably situated in competing for foreign orders, 
port by shipowners in other countries is essentig 
if the industry is to recover. There was gq ¢ 
when four out of every five ships launched in th 
world came from British yards. That can never jy 
the case again. Unless a fair proportion of foreign 
orders, which have recently gone to Italy, Germany 
and Scandinavian countries, can be secured, th 
unemployment problem in British shipyards wi 
become chronic. Already, owing to trade union dip, 
tation in matters of demarcation between one trag 
and another, thousands of men have emi 
The reserves of craftsmen are less, probably, than a 
any time since steel ships were first built in this 
country. The only hope for the future lies jn th 
trade union leaders being reasonable and co-operati 
with the employers to speed up work, which woul 
mean lower overhead charges, and to reduce direct 
costs. This involves no sacrifice of wages, but, on 
the contrary, means that more men would 
employed at as good wages as to-day. 

It is inconceivable that, in face of subsidized com. 
petition in several competing countries, where pay 
is lower and hours longer, the full capacity of the 
industry will be utilized in the near future, but if 
the men’s leaders are honestly anxious to promote 
the welfare of the industry, there is no reason why 
we should not be building two million tons annually 
when the world trade recovery has reached its maxi 
mum development. The employers have done their 
part. They are closing redundant yards. The estab. 
lishments which will remain when this process of 
rationalization is complete are the most efficient, wel 
organized, and well equipped. There is nothing mor 
that they can do. The fate of the industry now 
rests on the decision of the trade unions. Theirs is 
the responsibility, and they cannot evade it. Fort 
nately, as has been said, the leaders are showing 
themselves alive to the gravity of the situation, though 
a minority will no doubt try to make trouble. 


THE STAFF OF LIFE 


By S. L. BENSUSAN 


ruled by the price of wheat, and in a year when 

corn stuffs are being used in place of coal, the loaf 
should touch rock-bottom prices. As we have two and 
a half million people unemployed it would be reasonable 
to expect the State to enquire into the difference be- 
tween the cost of wheat in the berry and wheat on the 
table, if only with a view to the reduction of the cost of 
maintaining those who are out of work. 

Unfortunately, nothing happens to relieve the situa- 
tion, Sir Daniel Hall, whose authority none will ques- 
tion, tells us that the value of the flour in a four-pound 
loaf is less than threepence, but we continue to pay 
sevenpence or sevenpence-halfpenny without a mur- 
mur. The millers complain that they work at little or 
no profit, the baker protests that he labours without 
reward, and the general public, turning eagerly to 
the latest sweepstake, race meeting, cricket match, or 
tennis tournament, refuses to trouble about a question 
that is both domestic and national. Devout corn 
merchants pray for a disastrous harvest as a means of 
restoring prosperity, or an appearance of prosperity, 
to a world of commerce that would seem to be mentally 
deranged. 

From the standpoint of the farmer in the British 
Isles something better than a bad harvest is needed to 
restore his equilibrium. He wishes to create a demand 
for home-grown wheat in the home-made loaf, and 
he is up against the irremovable hostility of the port 
millers. They do not want his wheat. TheY are not 


[: theory, at least, the price of bread should be 


concerned with his well-being. Biscuit manufacturers, 
pastry cooks and poultry-keepers are, they say, the 
proper purchasers of his soft grain. The public wants 
the bleached, highly-cleaned product of their modem 
roller mills, a hard grain of which the flour can absorb 
about 40 per cent. of water and retain 25 per cent. 
So say the port millers, men of great experience, ani 
for themselves they prefer the grain that comes ovet- 
seas to their doors to the grain that must travel from 
the interior of England. 

The National Mark Loaf made from ‘‘ Yeoman” 
flour is good bread, but not all our cornland is suited 
to ‘‘ Yeoman,” and it is not necessary to have a 10 
per cent. British loaf in order to relieve British agricu! 
ture. One of the finest loaves obtainable can be mat 
from 4 40 per cent. of ‘‘ Yeoman,” Little Joss # 
Squareheads Master, with 50 per cent. of Manitoba 
Hard (No. 2 will serve) and ro per cent. Australian 
The one necessity of the situation is that the flour mus 
be ‘‘ straight run.” Unfortunately, millers, in the 
ardent desire to do the best for the public, have beet 
able to treat the wheat berry with so much skill tha 
they can separate the flour that comes from the 
of the kernel and is the very best of it. This mixturt 
they sell as ‘‘ patents ’? for a higher price, chiefly, | 
believe, for pastry, while the residue of the wheat, tht 
60 or 70 per cent. that lacks the special value, is solé 
too often as ‘‘straight run.’? One may presume tht 


though millers lose money, there is no loss on selling 
The little gluten flakes that you and! 


‘* patents.’’ 
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can buy at a sufficiently high price under a fancy name 
gre not extracted from the wheat on its way through 
the mill for the sake of profit, nothing of the kind. 
They are extracted because their presence would affect 
the colour of the loaf, and even reduce its keeping 
quality. Or so they tell us, and if we have never eaten 
the home-made wholemeal loaf we may believe them. 

Foreign wheats, brought to his door, provide the 

miller with the line of least resistance, and he 
will follow it to the end. In the name of rationalization, 
many country mills have been closed down of late; 
some owners have been bought out and compelled to 
sign an undertaking not to re-open their premises for 
milling business in the next decade. On a run through 
middle England a few weeks ago, I saw an empty roller 
mill that would cost £50,000 to erect and equip to-day. 
Situated in a corn-growing area, it had served a useful 
purpose, but if the big port millers have their way, 
such mills in the heart of the country will find no work 
to do. I endeavoured to state a case for the country 
mill before some of its opponents, and they named a 
very big firm that works at the ports and is not thriving 
just now. Its failure was put forward as a ground of 
support for the action of the Millers’ Mutual Associa- 
tion, but there is at least a possibility that the firm’s 
temporary difficulties may be due to other causes than 
the existence of inland mills. Indeed, if this be thg 
real cause, the shutting down should have served to 
restore prosperity. 

So far as can be seen, the port millers stand in the 
way of a revival of the English loaf. They could use 
a 40 per cent. of English flour if they would run 
straight, i.e., give a mixture that is ‘‘straight run.”’ If 
a milk salesman skims the cream, or part of it, and 
does not do his work very cleverly, he is safe to be con- 
victed; the skimming of ‘‘ patents ” from the ground 
kernel of the wheat and the sale of the residue as 
“straight run”? flour is not an offence. But it should be, 
even though the miller has to meet foreign competition 
in this regard. If the port millers will not take the 
British farmers’ wheat, the inland mills might well 
be reopened by the authority of Parliament, which 
overrides the ruling of Millers’ Associations, mutual 
or otherwise, opened on condition that 4o per cent. of 
British flour be given in every loaf. By treatment 
with chlorine gas, a harmless treatment, though the 
suggestion is rather sinister, the 40 per cent. can be 
increased to 50, though this is not necessary. For 
purposes of pastry making, a flour with 60 per cent. 
of soft English wheats is quite satisfactory to the cook. 


The cost of milling varies, like the cost of bread 
making, with the size and quality of the plant em- 
ployed. A little while ago I was going through a 
modern mill in which one department after another 
showed machinery Of the most delicate description in 
full running—and nothing else. The engineer had 
gone on his rounds, all was well. A day later I had 
seen a model bakery erected at a cost of fifty or sixty 
thousand pounds. The flour, yeast, salt, went in at 
one end, so to speak, the finished loaf in grease-proof 
paper came out at the other. Mixing, making, the 
cutting of the dough by a knife, its propulsion into a 
mould by a plunger, the baking, cooling, wrapping 
and delivery to the packers, were all carried out by 
the machines. As a loaf passed on to the delivery 
band of the oven it registered its own number. A 
‘* batch ’”’ consisted of about 2,500 loaves, and the 
baking takes three-quarters of an hour in a vast oven 
heated with crude oil to a temperature of 600° F., 
with the steam let out in order that the crust of the 
loaf may not be unpalatable. On emerging from its 
ordeal by fire, the loaf had two hours on a moving 
carrier to cool before the wrapping-machine was 
reached. One man can handle 35 sacks of wheat here, 
twice as much as by the old methods. Machinery 
has raised production by 50 per cent. and reduced costs 
by 30 per cent., but the price of the loaf is apparently 
regulated by the expense of the “ little man’’ who 
handles one or two sacks of flour a day. What is 
Free Trade doing for the consumer of the loaf, in re- 
lation to what it should be doing? Apparently, the 
Milling Association makes its own laws. 

Out of the existing confusion certain facts emerge. 
The first is the old one, so often emphasized, that 
bread is too dear. The second is that the opposi- 
tion of the port millers to English wheat must be over- 
come. There should be two prices for the loaf, one 
for bread that is delivered and the other for bread 
bought over the counter. Finally, the question of 
‘*straight run’’ flour should engage the authorities, and 
English wheats should be protected by law against the 
penalizing process. The difficulties are considerable, 
for the milling business is full of intricacies, and there 
is a great competition with foreign patent flours. But 
many who are confirmed Free Traders hold that if we 
were content to take in foreign wheat and tax foreign 
flour the country must benefit by the increase of milling 
offals, and the towns would not suffer in the price of 
their bread or pastry. Our millers could give us 


better value for money and our corn supply would not 
fail. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE PRE-RAPHAELITES—II 


By Viotet Hunt 


HEY would go and wake up Collison, whom 
they called the Dormouse, and drag him, half- 

= dressed, half-asleep and protesting, supporting 
his arms, as far as Putney or Wimbledon. Not to 
places where they shouldn’t go—Mrs. Deverell would 
say that for them. They were all strictly anti- 
Bohemian and had foresworn rowdyism. They neither 
smoked, drank, nor swore, as a protest against Bohemia 
saturated with tobacco, spirits and oaths. They 
were too poor to be dissipated as well as too earnest, 
not one of them had a banking account, and Mrs. 
Deverell or Mrs. Howitt, of Highgate, cashed their 
cheques when they were lucky enough to earn one. 
They had one dummy between the three of them, 
carted about in cabs, looking almost indecent, from 
studio to studio, so that they risked being taken for 
Wainwrights. They did not spend much money on 
food: Rossetti, a coarse eater, only wanted enough. 
When lobsters were cheap, one for supper was a treat. 


Tea was the great meal—tea, slices of bread and butter, 
beer or perhaps sherry-cobbler at the Collins in Han- 
over Terrace or at Millais’s in Gower Street, in a 
magnificent apartment 19 ft. by 20 ft. And there were 
the Howitts at Highgate, but that was a long 
cross-country journey by the omnibus. And 
Jacob Bell’s people gave dances, but sometimes the 
night fixed for them turned out ‘‘so intensely sloshy ”’ 
and their footwear was so uncertain that they did not 
attend. Or, maybe, the dress-suit was at the pawn- 
broker’s. As Rossetti said, ‘‘ Avuncularism ’’ tied one 
rather. .. - 

Buty ae children prefer the dirtiest doll, the mud-pie 
on the road to the rocking-horse in the parlour, the 
Rossettis’ garret at the top of the house was found 
to be the quietest, most neutral, most suitable place to 
meet in. There was no carpet, and only three, or per- 


haps four, chairs with bursting seats, and one rickety 
Small and frowsty and, if William persuaded 


table. 
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the window to open, ten to one Gabriel would come in 
and say, out of Poe, ‘* Oh, lady bright, can it be right? 
This window open to the night,”’ and shut it. They 
were supposed to have the run of the house. Gabriel’s 
people were in entire sympathy with any sort of meeting 
—political or poetical. But, once in, out they never 
came—half-a-dozen of them packed in behind closed 
doors. Anyone eavesdropping would hear, on Saturday 
nights especially, when the Literary Society met, an 
even murmur of voices, musical, strident, passionate 
or academic, declaiming from behind it. They would 
be reading aloud out of their pet poets or those they 
had newly discovered. Literature was a mania with 
them: it seemed as though they strove to fill their 
minds with and make their poor memories hold in solu- 
tion all the verse in the world, mixing ballad refrains, 
tags of plays, old stanzas and lines of poetry from this 
or that author with the tenour of their| daily lives, as 
little flakes of spume float on the dark surface of a 
stream or fly about in the air round their heads like 
white cotton grass over the moors in summer. Mrs. 
Deverell would sometimes question her son amiably 
about mysterious expressions; for instance, what did 
‘* the lone albatross, incumbent on the night ’* mean? 
‘* Because he sleeps on the wing,’’ he would tell her. 
He too was full of these tags, and would go murmuring 
when he had lost a pencil or a notebook, ‘‘ O, what is 
gone we fancied ours? O, what is lost that never 
may be told?’’ out of Allingham. Or, ‘‘ What is it that 
they say and do?’’ out of the same author when there 
was a noise in the kitchen. But she didn’t much care 
to hear him talk of ‘‘ Beautiful Gomorrah,’’ out of 
Edgar Allan Poe, or ‘‘ The Conqueror Worm ’’—all 
about angels who sit and watch a play, with ‘‘ much of 
madness, more of sin, and horror the soul of the plot.’’ 
When Gabriel read Ebenezer Elliott, the Corn Law 
rhymer : 


Dark, deep and cold the current flows, 
Unto the sea where no wind blows, 
Seeking the land which no one knows. 


a cold air seemed to blow into the room, the way he 
chanted it, and, with the same fervour, quite a 
different sort of thing by his most recent find, an Irish- 
man from Ballyshannon, whose poems, unpublished as 
yet, he knew by heart and was going to illustrate : 
Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen, 
We daren’t go a’hunting 
For fear of Little Men. 
He would go almost mad with appreciation of some of 
Allingham’s eerie felicities, the journeys of the old king 
of the fairies : 
.... going up with music 
On cold, starry nights 
To sup with the Queen 
Of the cold Northern Lights. 


And his favourite, ‘ For Annie’ and ‘ The Haunted 
Palace,’ by the American, Poe, or translations from 
Italian, and from Hugo, ‘ Le Chasseur Noir’ and the 
defiance of ‘ Les Burgraves ’: 


Love on, who cares! 
Who cares, love on! 


And some new version, for he made a great many, from 
Burger’s ‘ Lenore ’: 
Oh, mother, mother, what is Heaven, 
Oh, mother, what is Hell to me; 
With him, with him is Blessedness, 
And without William, Hell to me. 


And later, when the frantic maiden has got her impious 
wish and is riding behind the spectral horseman to her 
marriage bed, 
. . Still, cool and clean, 
Six boards and one across them, 
The dead ride quick. . . 
Darling, dost fear the dead? 


it put the rest of them into a cold, white sweat. 


It was not all highfalutin. Rossetti had a 
tesque thing, ‘ Jan Van Hunks,’ which William woyjg 
not let him publish. John Tupper, who was going in 
for the law, wrote poems which William Considered 
** bordered on the ultra-peculiar.”” But his parodig, 
provided them with one of their best catch-words ; 


And all who paint as Sloshua did 
Shall have their sloshy fingers frozen. 


‘Mr. Sloshy-Slosh ’’ signified an artist who painteg 
like Sir Joshua, or in the way recommended in hig de, 
structive lectures to the students. ‘‘ Gentlemen i 
you have genius, industry will improve it; if you have 
none, industry will supply its place.” Ind 
quotha! Think of that from a President of the Arts! 
These complacent dodderers, self-elected members 
of the great Public Art Service of England, swimming 
about complacently like the crusted carp at Versailles 
in their enclosed ponds, hide-bound and omnipotent 
in the palace of Trafalgar Square, must be pulled down 
deposed, deprived of their privileges—eight pictures 
on the line for sure—in favour of the earnest, patient 
outsiders, who had no less difficulty than they in find. 
ing models to paint from and a great deal more jp 
finding places wherein to paint them. 

Houses were not built then with studios, so when 
they were not holding meetings, these poor dears 
were wandering about the streets looking for a 
room advertised To Let, with a North Light that 
would do for a study—they had not yet taken to 
Italianizing the word. When they had found som 
barrack or other, squalid but possessed of an apartment 
with a window at the right angle for the sun, they were 
jubilant, moving each other in, giving a hand with the 
furniture so as to dispense with the services of 
Crocker’s Van as far as possible, and making quite a 
day of the induction of the lucky lessee. 

It was almost as difficult to find models as studios, 
female models especially, and the wives and sisters o 
R.A.’s even knew the agonies of the stiffness that slowly 
turns into positive pain. Rossetti and his friends com 
mandeered the services of their relations ruthlessly, 
using them in every capacity except those in which 
a dummy was available, and he generally monopolized 
that. ‘ The Carpenter’s Shop’ of Millais, is quite a 
family party, and ‘ The Girlhood’ includes portraits 
of nearly all the Rossettis, including Christina 
William was of general utility, posing for spare parts, 
feet, hands, forearms—anything! He had a fin 
head, and sat to Hunt for that of Colonna in ‘ Rienzi.’ 
Gabriel, though restless, had to take his turn; he st 
for Rienzi himself, and to Brown for ‘Chaucer,’ and to 
Deverell for the Jester in ‘ Twelfth Night.’ Millas 
took him for the guest with the villainous lip proppei 
against the drinking-cup in ‘ The Marriage Feast of 
Lorenzo and Isabella.’ Brown’s wife was his mode 
all the time : he had married her at sixteen, it was said, 
in order to have her on tap. Friends too, Hannay, 
ex-Consul from Barcelona, for the head of Valentine 
in ‘ The Two Gentlemen,’ and his brother, the polit 

magistrate, for somebody in another picture. Fredent 
Stephens for Ferdinand in ‘ Ariel and the Fairies’ 
sat from ten in the morning till six at night, and had 
to be supported down from the estrade and stayed with 
brandy before he could walk home. _Devertl, 
‘** beautiful as the morning,’’ sat for the page ® 
‘Chaucer,’ and for Claudio in Hunt’s ‘ Isabeli 
visiting her Brother in Prison,’ but never to Rosset, 
who worked largely from imagination, so was mort 
independent of models than the others. They 1st 
tuted search-parties for models, turning out in group 
of twos and threes so as not to miss any likely peopl 
going along on the pavement. Millais and Deverth 
being good-looking, were generally spokesmen. The) 
lost nobody for want of asking, but their finds wet 
scanty, and the willing beauties were seldom of a ty 
that they admired. 


(To be continued) 
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HERE died, early this' year, in an old-fashioned, 
‘% rambling house at Brighton, one of those 

exquisite old women whom the world no longer 
needs, or produces. She died in a bow-fronted 
house and, nearly ninety years ago, had been born 
in another—barely a stone’s-throw away. 

In her were conserved all the Regency traditions 
of Brighton; for which—as we are told—people no 
longer cared twopence ! 

But she cared; so I am glad that she died before 
they started pulling down Needham’s shop in Castle 
Square. For that building, so near the Pavilion, 
seemed to contain the core of Regency. 

Her bridegroom had bought his wedding outfit 
at Needham’s—it was only a man’s shop in those 
days. Her trousseau had been made at a dim, 
little, most expensive shop opposite. It was kept 
by an aged yet very chic Frenchwoman, and next 
door was a stay shop, where you got measured for 
formidable spoon-busk corsets (she would remind you 
that, in her day, an eighteen-inch waist was de 
rigueur !) 

Almost to the end of her life she took the air 
along the King’s Road, in a one-horse brougham, 
and, as they drove through Castle Square and down 
East Street, her fine old face, framed in black lace 
and a black feather, would look eagerly out. 

So I am glad that she died before they pulled 
down Needham’s shop. 

She was full of traditions about this big town 
that once had been so little and quiet. Some were 
her own and some had been handed on by her 
mother; who had danced with the Regent at the 
Pavilion; who had visited Mrs. Fitzherbert—that 
devout lady—at her house on the Old Steine; who 
remembered walking to the Parish Church, St. 
Nicholas, ‘‘ the church on the hill,’’ through green 
fields and a wicket-gate. 

These were her mother’s traditions, but she herself 
remembered the time before they built the sea-wall, 
and when Pool Valley, ngw a nesting-place for 
motor-buses, was flooded at the spring tides (it 
was comforting to know, however, in spite of vulgar 
changes, that you could still buy Whitby jet in Pool 
Valley: her \negligee and earrings, also bracelets 
threaded on elastic, had been purchased there when 
she was left a widow). 

She had strolled and dreamed and been courted on 
the Chain Pier; had bought absurd shell boxes and 
china vases at the tiny shops that grew around it. 
She was never tired of recalling that terrible night 
when it was swept away—the beloved Chain Pier; 
with its grace and its gentle swaying and its tender 
memories. 


THE HOUSE 


S I entered a lonely Canadian valley, in the hope 

that Care would there forsake me, I felt aweary 

of the world, fain to flee from it. My shoulders 
ached with a knapsack’s unaccustomed burden, and, 
on suddenly turning a corner of the sandy trail, I was 
confronted by the grim Trappist Monastery of 
Mahota. Was there forgetfulness of tired limbs, a 
testing-place for me within its gloomy walls? 

As its big bell boomed out a greeting, I stopped to 
look again at the Monastery. ‘‘ Rest awhile, brother,” 
whispered the murmuring pines and the hemlocks. 

The night falls fast. This is your journey’s end.’’ 


OLD BRIGHTON 


By Mrs. Henry DUDENEY 


OF SILENCE 
By G. B. BurGin 


The Brighton that she hoarded in her old heart 
had been a small place, and it could be described 
by that stately word ‘‘ exclusive.’’ 

There had been a very definite autumn season— 
and the sunsets now were nothing like what they 
were then! The King’s Road was crowded with 
carriages and splotched with the Dalmatian dogs 
that ran, in amiable couples, behind. 

She remembered—indeed, it might have been last 
week—the stir there was when Lily Langtry drove by. 

That must have been about the time (yes, let 
me think) when Violet Cameron was playing at the 
Theatre Royal in the ‘ Cloche de Corneville.’ 

A very pleasant woman, Mrs. Nye Chart, the 
manageress: ‘‘ My dear husband was once introduced 
to her.’ 

But there was really no pleasure in driving along 
the King’s Road nowadays. Rarely did you see a horse ; 
and all the people she used to bow to were dead. 

There was going to be a picture house where once 
Brill’s Baths were. 

That jeweller’s on the King’s Road where she had 
chosen her engagement ring was now sacred to 
motor-cars. 

Mutton’s had gone, too—and it was they who had 
catered for every important entertainment she had 
given. 

That shop where everybody, for a hundred years, 
had been suited with spectacles, was now an ice- 
cream place—or something of that sort! 

Treacher’s had gone. She remembered the most 
amusing caricatures that had been in Treacher’s 
window. One, in particular, of the man who sold 
brandy-balls and wore a red fez. They called him 
‘* Dizzy,” because he resembled Lord Beaconsfield. 

In her day, Brighton had been bounded on the 
west by Palmeira Square, on the east by Sussex 
Square, on the north, along the Lewes Road, by 
Hanover Crescent, with its adorably playful little 
entrance lodge. A great Aunt Sophia had lived in 
Hanover Crescent: at that time letters were 
addressed to people at Brighthelmston, near Lewes ! 


* * 


She had seen so much go. So many loved ones 
had died. So many houses, cool and spacious, bow- 
windowed, peaceful, had been pulled down. So 
many gardens were built over. So many dim and 
cherished shops—little shops—had been absorbed by 
the big ones. So many motor-cars had crowded 
out the horses and the spotted dogs. 

I am glad that she died before they started pulling 
down Needham’s. 


Reluctantly I stayed my tired steps. A Trappist 
Monastery! Was this to be the end of all things for 
me, an abandonment of the world, its joys and sorrows, 
its loves and hates, its tragedies and tears? How could 
I tell? I did not know. How could I know when unex- 
pectedly seeing this house of silence, peopled by pious 
monks who spent their nights and days in prayer for 
wandering worldlings like myself? 

Slowly, hesitantly, I reached the Monastery door, 
cast a last look at the sun setting redly over the moun- 
tains, the lowing herds winding to their stalls, the 
pine-clad forests on the mountain slopes, and knocked 
at the entrance to the House of Silence. 
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A sweet-faced young monk, 
Clad in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 


opened the door, silently inclined his head, and motioned 
me to enter. 

‘* Can you shelter me for the night?’’ I asked, look- 
ing up at an inscription over the door: ‘‘ S’il est dur 
de vivre 4 Mahota il est doux d’y mourir.” 

Had I indeed come hither to die? Why did the pines 
and the hemlocks whisper to me, ‘‘ This is your 
journey’s ending ’’? 

The monk again inclined his head, and | followed him 
up the stone stairway to a little room which contained 
a straw pallet, a washstand and a chair. He poured out 
water into a basin and waited for me. 

A little refreshed by the ice-cold water, I accom- 
panied him down the winding stair into a refectory 
set apart for strangers. He brought me food and 
rough country wine, though my jaded body was too 
tired to welcome it. I ate and drank sparingly. 

Four travellers, temporary refugees from the world, 
sat at another table, all silent, all ‘‘ making their 
souls.’? One by one they rose and left the refectory. 

I followed them into a beautiful garden. Beyond 
the garden lay a graveyard with its half-dug graves. 
A monk toiled slowly at one of them, lifted a handful 
of earth and crumbled it into his future resting-place. 
I pictured myself beside him doing the like. 

Aimlessly strolling round to the back of the Mon- 
astery, I came upon a venerable monk, who sat at the 
foot of a flight of worn stone steps, peeling potatoes. 
Beside him was a great wooden bucket, into which he 
slowly dropped them one by one. 

The young monk joined me and for the first time 
spoke. ‘‘ I am permitted brief speech with you for 
awhile. Ask of me and I will answer.’’ 

** Yonder aged monk, why does he peel potatoes 
at this hour? His hands tremble, he can scarcely sit 
up. Surely he should rest?” 

** Come with me and I will show you why Brother 
Anselm sits alone with the shadows darkening around 
him.”’ 

He led the way to the High Altar and pointed to an 
open knife of strange design which lay on a golden 
dish. ‘‘ That is why Brother Anselm sits alone in the 
shadows, O wanderer from a world of shadows. 
Should you wish to hear his story, on the morrow I 
will obtain permission for him to break our vow of 
silence and tell it to you. It is the story of a great sin 
which crept within our walls.” 

I returned to my little room and, throwing myself 
down on the straw pallet, fell into a troubled sleep, 
only to be awakened at midnight by the sacred mutter 
of the Mass. 

At sunrise, again the refectory; again the same 
silent travellers; again the same frugal fare. 

“* Come with me to Brother Anselm,”’ said the young 
monk. “ He is very old, his earthly pilgrimage draws 
to an end; he cannot even finish digging his own 
grave.” 

I followed the slowly moving monk to the stone 
steps. In this retreat from the world, no one hur- 
ried; Time was mot; Silence reigned everywhere. 

Brother Anselm sat, slowly—very slowly—peeling 
potatoes with an old knife, worn almost to the haft. 
bi young monk smiled benignantly at him and 

eit us. 

I took Brother Anselm’s thin hand. ‘‘ You are 
weary, brother of eldest eld. Give me the knife and 
I will help you.’’ 

Brother Anselm gave it to me, smiling wanly the 
while, made room beside him, spoke with difficulty, 
for speech had long been foreign to his aged lips. 
“*T thank you, brother from the phantom world with- 
out,’’ he said slowly. ‘‘ You are the first to help me. 
Before your coming, I welcomed Death; it has no 


terrors for me now. You are not here to tempt me 
ere I pass ?”’ 
‘* Tempt you, man of many sorrows !” 


A flood of love gushed from my heart 
And I blessed him unaware. 


** No. 
task.” 

‘* Heaven sends you to give me strength,’’ he said 
in the same uncertain tone. ‘‘ Soon I shall pass away 
as sunlight over water, pass away and be no more, 
It is the only ending for my sin.”’ 

Your sin !’’ 

‘* T have sinned, and make atonement for my sin,” 

“* Tell me of it. Why do the other monks pass yoy 
by with averted eyes?” 

‘* Because of my sin. 
my knife.’ 

Disregarding his quavering appeal, I went on peel. 
ing potatoes. 

Brother Anselm covered his face with his trembling 
hands. 

‘* This was eyer my appointed task from dawn till 
dusk,’’ he began. ‘‘ As the years went by filled with 
summer heat and winter cold, my heart rebelled 
against it. 1 must peel carefully, never waste my 
brethren’s food. Every morn this great bucket was 
empty; every morn came another heap of potatoes 
to peel. And I was so tired, so very, very tired. The 
Devil whispered to me in dreams: ‘ Hearken, and | 
will show you how to peel many potatoes in lieu of 
one.’ He held a golden knife within his hand.” 

He_ paused a soaiies. ‘* On waking, I clutched it 
eagerly, hied me to my accustomed seat and began 
my task. By midday it was done. The bucket was 
full. I had nothing more to do save to chafe my 
weary fingers.’’ 

** And then?” 

“Then, garbed in robes of flame, the Devil 
appeared to me through the sunshine.  ‘ Brother 
Anselm, you are mine. Eternally mine. See! The 
bucket is full again.’ He passed the knife over my 
bucket. ‘ When you do this, I shall not fail you now 
that your soul is mine.’ His knife dropped beside 
me.”” 

I laid my hand upon the old man’s arm. “‘ Forget 
it, Brother Anselm. ’Twas but a dream born of your 
long and faithful toil.” 

Brother Anselm shook his head. ‘‘ I looked 
again. The Devil had fied. God’s Angel folded his 
shining wings, gazed upon me with sorrowing eyés, 
took me in his mighty arms and flew with me to th 
High Altar. ‘ Brother tempted to evil, bethink you 
of your sin ere it be too late,’ and vanished. 

“The Devil’s knife was still within my hand. | 
laid it on the High Altar. Then I found myself again 
sitting here, my own knife in my hand, and peeling 
potatoes to the glory of God. Our Abbot camt, 
smiled tenderly on me. ‘ Brother Anselm, is it wel 
with thee? I, too, have shared thy dreams. lt 
us pray that we be not led into temptation but saved 
from the wiles of the Evil One.’ We knelt together 
and prayed.”’ 

What could I say? What could I do? How 
reassure this aged monk, of a verity as sinless as# 
little child? 

Brother Anselm put his arms around me, drew 
me down beside him and kissed me on the brow. 
‘* Farewell, brother. Go back to the world, faithfully 
perform your task, however small; but ere you g0 
pray you dig for me the grave I cannot dig.” 

I took a spade and dug for him the grave he could 
not dig. 

The murmuring pines and the hemlocks welcomed 
me back to the sunlight. ‘‘ We are not silent 
Wanderer from the world, come to us again.” 

I wonder ! 


I want to help you finish your thankless 


I beseech you give me back 
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THE THEATRE 
THE POLECAT OUT OF THE BAG 


By GILBERT WAKEFIELD 


OR many years past, the cinematograph exhibi- 
Fe with the connivance of local authorities 

and the condonation of successive Governments, 
have been openly, and with impunity and profit, break- 
ing the Sabbath law of England. On several occasions 
recently these breaches of the law have been brought 
to the attention of the Courts. And the Courts have 
‘censured the conniving authorities (in particular, the 
L.C.C.) as ‘ guilty of an illegal act, and guilty with 
their eyes open,” and have emphatically and unequivo- 
cally decided that the opening of cinemas on Sundays 
is contrary to the law of England. In spite of these 
decisions, the exhibitors have continued to defy the 
law and nothing whatever has been done by the 
authorities either to prevent or punish this defiance. 
On the contrary, the Government has actually remitted 
the penalty imposed by Mr. Justice Rowlatt against 
one of the offending cinemas, 

However, in view of the emphatic and reiterated 
judgments of the High Court, something had to be 
done. There were two, and only two, alternatives 
before the Government: either to take proceedings 
and enforce the law, or to introduce a Bill legalizing 
Sunday entertainments. These alternatives were in 
the nature of a dilemma, Enforcement, and the closing 
of the cinemas, would infuriate the ‘‘ film-fans ’’; to 
legalize Sunday entertainments would mightily offend 
the Sabbatarians. 

In the ordinary course of events, the Government 
would certainly have yielded to the Moralists. Govern- 
ments believe, rightly perhaps, that the Moralist voter 
is less interested in political than in moral contro- 
versies; they believe, on the other hand, that the 
ordinary non-moral voter is, at election-time, interested 
only in political and economic (i.e. ‘‘party’’) questions. 

However, it is one thing to disregard a popular 
demand for Sunday entertainments, and quite another 
to deprive a (numerically) by no means negligible part 
of the electorate of a form of Sunday entertainment it 
has been allowed to enjoy, and has acquired the habit 
of enjoying, for years past. And the Government 
that dared to rob them of their Sunday evening cinema 
(described by Mr. Foot, M.P. for Bodmin, as “a 
mixture of strong pornography and weak senti- 
mentalism ’’), would probably lose at least the female 
portion of the film vote, and possibly precipitate a riot. 


Enforcement was out of the question, therefore ; but’ 


the Sabbatarians must somehow be placated. But how? 
Not daring to offend the ‘‘ fans,’’ terrified of losing 
Sabbatarian support, yet forced at last to take official 
notice of what the Attorney-General described as ‘‘ a 
very serious matter; a system of open law-breaking 
which could net be satisfactory to anybody ’’—except, 
presumably the law-breakers !—the Government devised 
the politically immoral, but extremely ingenious com- 
promise of legalizing Sunday entertainments, but 
restricting them to, concerts, cinemas and Chambers 
of waxwork Horrors—that is, to those particular forms 
of entertainment which have had the effrontery (or 
“‘enterprise,’’ if you prefer it) to disregard the older 
and existing law, and by their long-sustained defiance 
of that law to make it politically inexpedient to enforce 
it! In other words, the Government proposes to 
reward—and thereby to encourage—illegality ; with the 
obvious implication that it pays to disobey the law, 
and does not pay to observe it. 

This vote-saving compromise was so manifestly 
illogical, inequitable and morally subversive, that the 
Government decided to shirk responsibility by leaving 
both the principle and details to a ‘‘ free vote’’ of 
the House. It did this, knowing that, since almost 
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every Member would be thereby placed in its ow, 
embarrassing position, it could rely on. a substantigj 
measure of support for a Bill that, for all its log; 
and moral imperfections, not only satisfies the irresist. 
ible demand for Sunday cinemas, but provides a means 
of pacifying Sabbatarian constituents with a specioys 
tale of having merely ‘‘ regulated an _ unfortunate 
irregularity.”’ 

The, expectations of the Government were fully 
realized. The House and the Committee which cop. 
sidered the amendments showed themselves perfectly 
willing to discriminate against the law-abiding theatres 
and in favour of the law-deriding cinemas. And it 
was impossible for opponents to debate the measure, 
since every supporter of the Bill immediately admitted 
every argument against it! For instance, the Attorney. 
General, representing the Government on the Com. 
mittee, confessed that ‘‘ from the point of view of the 
character of the performance, he could not possibly 
justify the inclusion of the cinema to the exclusion of 
the theatre.” He agreed that ‘‘ there was a substan. 
tial demand in London for the opening of the theatres,” 
In fact, he ‘“*strongly supported the demand for 
equality of treatment,’’ though at the same time, and 
equally strongly, he advised the Committee to 
reject it! 

Nor did the supporters of the Bill attempt the impos. 
sible task of justifying its provisions. They had no 
case to urge in its favour, but only a case in favour 
of passing it. The Attorney-General called it the neces. 
sity of ‘‘ regularizing that which was illegal ”; Mr, 
Foot, of ‘‘ regularizing an unfortunate irregularity”; 
Major Glyn, of ‘‘putting right a custom.’’ Of course, 
the situation could quite easily be ‘‘ regularized” by 
merely enforcing the law; or again, by a Bill provid. 
ing for the Sunday opening of theatres as well as 
cinemas. The secret, and utterly discreditable, motive 
for discrimination was tactfully not mentioned by sup- 
porters of the Bill, and (so far as the newspaper reports 
show) stupidly not mentioned by opponents. 

It was left to the Attorney-General to complete the 
argument, and thereby let the polecat out of the bag, 
by adding that, if the theatres were included, the Bill 
would be jeopardized by Sabbatarian opposition ; that 
the Bill must not be jeopardized; that the ‘‘ overriding 
consideration ’’ was that it was ‘“‘ essential to try and 
get the Bill through as soon as possible.”’ 

Why? Not for the reason suggested by the 
Attorney-General, who referred to the recent proceed- 
ings in the Courts, and declared that they ‘‘ were not 
a credit to our legal or judicial system.’’ Our legal 
and judicial system has not been at alt dis 
credited. On the contrary, it is the one and 
only authority that has acted throughout a gener 
ally discreditable situation with complete _ integ- 
rity; and to suggest the contrary is, bluntly, a pice 
of unpardonable impudence. What has been discredit- 
able is the Government’s, and more particularly the 
Attorney-General’s, neglect of an obvious duty, and 
their failure to enforce the law, even after the Courts 
have clearly and emphatically stated it. It is the 
Government’s face that requires saving; and it is the 
Government’s face that the Bill is designed to save 
That is the only real ‘‘ emergency,’’ caused by the 
fact that the judges have quite sternly intimated t 
the chief law-officer that among his duties is that of 
law-enforcement ! 

The passing into law of this Sunday Performance 
(Regulation) Bill, with its preferential treatment of the 
cinema, may involve the death of the English theatre 
and the triumph of the foreign talkie; it may be 
illogical, inequitable, politically subversive, and 
astrous economically, morally and intellectually—0 
matter! At least it wilf not jeopardize a_ single 
Member’s chance of re-election to the House of 
Commons. And that, after all, is the supreme 
consideration ! 
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THE FILMS 


By MArK FoRREST 
Directed by Ernst Lubitsch. 


The Smiling Lieutenant. 
Tre Carlton. 


The Waltz Dream. 
Academy. 


Wie: I was first taken, as a small boy, to see 


Directed by Ludwig Berger. The 


‘ Peter Pan,’ and was asked by Tinker Bell 

whether I believed in fairies, and, if I did, to 
clap my hands, I clapped them with great insistence, 
and so did most of the other children. When a little 
time ago I went to see the play again, it seemed to me 
that the clapping was a very feeble business—most of 
the children being too wise to believe in fairies—so to 
make up for their deficiencies, I clapped again just as 
heartily; all of which led me to conclude that the 
world, even at a tender age, was becoming more 
sophisticated. As a further reminder of this noxious 
state of affairs, comes Herr Lubitsch’s direction of 
‘The Smiling Lieutenant,’ which is based upon ‘ The 
Waltz Dream ’ of Oscar Strauss. 

Those, however, who still believe in fairies, should 
go to the Academy Cinema, where the late Herr 
Berger’s picture of the same operette is being revived. 
This German picture was released in 1926, and has a 
synchronized score, rather indifferently made, but is 
otherwise a silent film. In it one finds a spirit of inno- 
cent gaiety and an atmosphere which should be Vien- 
nese enough for an ordinary person. The film moves 
along on a gentle current and, though one is con- 
scious all the time that life is not as Herr Berger 
depicts it, one does not mind about that if one believes 
in fairies. In this belief one is prepared and willing 
to watch the troubles of Willy Fritsch, as Niki, caught 
by the wiles of the princess, extremely well played by 
Mady Christians, for whom he only conceives an affec- 
tion after she has been modernized by the lady violinist 
from Vienna with whom he is infatuated. All this is 
made charming by the music of Oscar Strauss, and is 
a good and simple entertainment, but Herr Lubitsch 
does not believe in fairies, he believes in men and 
women. The satire, which in Herr Berger’s hands is 
a gentle one, becomes savage, and the part of the 
violinist, delightfully played by Claudette Colbert, is 
enlarged. No doubt is allowed to remain in the minds 
of the audience that Niki, played by Maurice Cheva- 
lier, is living with her both before and after his mar- 
triage to the princess. The bed becomes the “ star ’’ 
of the picture, and we are shown the underclothes of 
the princess to demonstrate what she knows about the 
art of love. A vulgar song, which bears about as 
much relation to the music of Oscar Strauss as the 
words do to the real key of the operette, is introduced 
that the audience should again have no doubt as to the 
masculine prowess of Niki. A little of this direction is 
amusing, a great deal of it clever, but in the same 
way as neither an amusing woman nor a clever one 
has, in the long run, the slightest chance with the 
majority of mankind, or with any of her own kind, 
beside the charming one, so Herr Lubitsch’s epigram 
may, for the moment, stimulate the sophisticated, but 
they will probably be found stealthily creeping away 
to the altar of Herr Berger, where they can hum a 
waltz and believe in fairies. 

As far as the acting goes in these two productions, 
the violinist of Claudette Colbert is a much more allud- 
ing creature than the one of Lydia Potechina, but she 

is many more chances. Miriam Hopkins, as the 
Princess, is good, but Mady Christians is better. Of 

two Nikis, there is no doubt in my mind who is 
the more attractive, but the women seem to have gone 
crazy over Maurice Chevalier, and it is no use arguing 
with a woman. 


THE PROMENADE CONCERTS 


ANY prophesied that when the B.B.C. took 
M over the management of the promenade con- 

certs which Sir Henry Wood had run valiantly 
for over thirty years, the programmes would tend to 
show poorer and poorer quality, It was argued that 
the greater the public the lower must be the standard. 
Certainly, many enterprises have been extremely suc- 
cessful upon this principle, especially when a com- 
mercial profit was aimed at, though spiritual profits 
have sometimes fallen in the same quagmire. The 
B.B.C., however, is not a commercial undertaking, 
and consequently it has no temptation to listen to the 
experts who ‘‘ know what the public wants.’’ Nobody 
ever did know, yet the poor long-suffering British 
public is led, over and over again, to the operating- 
table, while ignorant vivisectors try their inept experi- 
ments in the name of business efficiency ! 

The B.B.C. is working upon quite other lines. 
Evidently, if the public is sufficiently large, all tastes 
can be catered for. We often hear that the music 
broadcast shows too great a proportion of the “‘high- 
brow,” but quite as often we hear the opposite view 
expressed. The promenade concerts have the reputa- 
tion among most of the people who do not go to con- 
certs, of being extremely ‘“ high-brow,’’ and the 
B.B.C. seems to be doing its best to deepen that 
impression; for, though parts at least of every pro- 
gramme wil} be broadcast, there has been no cheapen- 
ing—the Saturday night programmes, indeed, show 
a distinct improvement and have more first perform- 
ances in the programmes than any other single night 
of the week. 

The first concert on Saturday, August 8, and the 
last concert on Saturday, October 3, have the usual 
popular flavour, but these are occasions when the 
audience is bent rather upon working up an emotional 
atmosphere to show their appreciation of the players 
than upon listening to the music. Wagner still 
monopolizes Monday nights, except September 21, 
when Faraday steps in and turns out the musicians. 
Brahms and Bach share the Wednesday evenings 
between them, and we are glad to note that the church 
cantatas, which contain some of Bach’s finest vocal 
music, are heavily drawn upon for the arias. On 
Friday nights are given all the symphonies and all the 
concertos by Beethoven and (since no other composer 
is represented in the first part of the programme on 
Friday nights) a good deal of his less familiar music, 
including the song-cycle ‘‘ Au die ferne Geliebte.” 

Neither Haydn nor Mozart gets an evening to him- 
self, and of the three great Mozart symphonies that we 
have been accustomed to hear year after year, only 
the fortieth in G minor remains. On the other hand 
modern British composers now receive their full due. 
Every Thursday we may hear modern British music 
from veterans like Elgar and Delius, to rising young 
men like Walton and Lambert. The advance pro- 
grammes remain reticent concerning the contents of 
their second halves, but the improvement in quality 
shown last year fosters the hope that singers will be 
encouraged to draw upon the rich treasury of the old 
British song-writers. 


THE LAWN 
By FRANK Eyre 


HROUGH towering forests, straight and tall, 
Thick as primeval woods, where no light strays 
And utmost strength can win a path but small, 
And from whose depths strange, monstrous mountains 
raise 
Their polished heads to meet the sun’s hot gaze, 
Worms take their ways. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


I) The Editor of the Sarurpay REviEwW welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


A CENSUS PUZZLE 


SIR,—Call yourself a fool long enough and people 
will believe you. The English are too fond of running 
themselves down. As Tennyson said in his little poem, 
‘To One Who Ran Down the English ’ : 


You make our faults too gross, and thence maintain 
Our darker future. May your fears be vain! 


With this self-depreciation goes another habit which 
Coleridge has noted (‘ Table Talk,’ 1832), and which 
may be verified in our literary and dramatic criticism. 
I do not know, however, that the first part of his 
sentence is true: 


The Scotch will attribute merit to people of any nation 
rather than the English; the English have a morbid habi: 
of petting and praising foreigners of any sort, to the 
disparagement of their own worthies. 

I am, etc., 
ANGLO-WELSH 
Royal Societies Club, 
St. James’s Street, S.W.1 


THE REAL PRESENCE 


SIR,—May I ask “‘ A Solicitor ’’ a question? 

Yesterday I had to go into Birmingham, and 
I thought that I would like to visit a Church where 
the Sacred Elements are reserved, so I made my way 
to the Roman Catholic Cathedral. But I do not feel 
certain in my own mind at this moment whether there 
was a “‘ Presence ’’ there, and I am wondering whether 
or not the Elements had, perchance, been consecrated 
by a Presbyterian minister? 

Can ‘‘ A Solicitor ’’ tell me how I could make sure? 


I am, etc., 
S. 
Walsall 


SIR,—May I mention that in respect of the letter 
from ‘‘ A Solicitor,’’ the ‘‘ Holy Communion Ser- 
vice,’ as it is generally called, is, in its externals, 
divorced from the original simple ceremony as re- 
corded in the New Testament, where it is spoken 
of as the Lord’s Supper, or breaking of bread. 
St. Luke’s record in chapter xxii, verses 19 and 20, 
would indicate that this Christian privilege is one 
of simple affectionate remembrance of the Person 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, in loving response to His 
own request, an act done by lovers of Christ. 

The simplicity of this, when done according to 
the original thought of Him who instituted it, would 
but enhance to the participants the preciousness of 
such a simple act. Surely any ritualistic additions 
would be entirely alien. 

Also the writer of 1 Cor. xi, in which reference 
is made to the Lord’s Supper as an ordinance of 
the Church, does not suggest that any one indi- 
vidual should preside. It is the privilege of every 
true Christian, and an essential part of fellowship 
(or partnership), hence its mutuality as governed by 
God, the Holy Spirit. 

The man-made additions, which have accumulated 
throughout the centuries, have transformed the 
original ‘‘ Feast of Remembrance,’’ simple yet pro- 
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found, to multitudinous impressive ceremonies, which 
tend to hide the intrinsic spiritual import of this 
central Christian act which relates to an absent 
Lord, until ‘‘ He comes.’’ 
I am, etc., 
S. R. F, 


THE ENGLISH SUNDAY 


SIR,—Mr. Sandeman proposes that Sunday perform. 
ances are necessary to relieve the Englishman of the 
ennui entailed by the national life and institutions. He 
is content to substantiate this by saying that 
“‘ thousands ’’ take their week-end abroad; but that 
our Sabbatic customs deter the foreigner from recipro. 
cating the attention. But what does this phenomenon 
amount to? Simply that this country possesses a 
national sediment, and unpatriotic residuum incapable of 
rising to institutions born of the English character, 
temperament and consequent form of faith, while no 
similar disparity exists in France. So much for the 
national integrity of the French in comparison with 
the English. Then, in defiance of consistency, Mr, 
Sandeman complains that our legislators do not go 
abroad, and enlighten their minds with foreigners’ 
impressions of the English Sunday, That stay-at-home 
habit of theirs has not been obvious; but it shows that 
they at any rate have ample mental resources against 
the ennui of the national Sunday. And I imagine no 
country is exactly anxious for flying visits from its 
neighbours’ degenerates, so it is a pity the legislators 
are not among the ‘‘ thousands.” 

The rest of the letter appeals to the avarice of 
national trade, and to the sentiment of compassion for 
the oppressed. Sunday performances are Mr. Sande. 
man’s remedy for Saturday labour. That is just the 
sort of palliative that sound social reformers view with 
contempt as evasive, corrupt, and the mark of incom- 
petence. Sunday is to do double duty in order to main- 
tain the sweater in his nefarious ways! The valued 
privacy of Sunday is to be the scapegoat for the sins 
of the sweaters. Nothing is said as to the restoration 
of Saturday as the wage-earners’ right for rest and 
change of activity. This obstinate proscription of 
Sunday can have no other origin than a venomous 
enmity to that quality of life which that day alone has, 
amid the futilities and busybodyisms of existence, 
saved from extinction. 

Mr. Sandeman’s references to the stage and the acting 
profession show that he regards the first merely as 
an idle recreation. Those who regard the drama as 
an educational force, and the handmaid of the higher 
life, must be aghast at this sentence: ‘‘ Surely it 
would be possible for managers giving Sunday per 
formances, either to close on Monday nights or to 
let actors and actresses playing all the week have 
Monday for their day of rest and give plays 
on Monday nights at reduced prices with an under 
study cast?” It assumes that Monday or any other 
day would suit an actor as well as Sunday as a day 
off, an opinion Mr. Henry Ainley would hardly 
endorse. And the inferior acting of an understudy 
is to come between the real connoisseur and the great 
play of a perhaps earnest dramatist, in order that 
Sunday may become a _ week-day and Monday 
‘* Sunday ”’ for the qualified actors. Who can tolerate 
this childish jugglery with a great engine of culture? 

I am, etc., 
Linpsay S. GARRETT 

Regent Square, W.C.1 


Correspondents are asked to type or to write theit 
letters on one side only of the paper. Very heavy 
pressure on space compels us also to request that they 
keep their letters as short as possible. 
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NEW NOVELS 
By H. C. Harwoop 


Plagued by the Nightingale. By Kay Boyle. 
Cape. 7S. 6d. 

The Hidden Child. By Franz Werfel. Jarrolds. 
s. 6d. 

a“ Private Encounter. By Adrian Bury. 
Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. 

At the Sign of the Grid. By H. A. Vachell. 
Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d. 

Dear Countrymen. By S. L. Bensusan. Murray. 


7s. 6d 


W . we were very rich, we must have been 
the most unpleasant people in the world, and 
have most unintelligently patronized all for- 

eigners. The Americans, succeeding to our position, 

are equally obtuse and equally avid of culture. In our 
days we discussed Goethe and Dante. We also believed 

that culture came out of a penny-in-the-slot machine. I 


_ do not believe that the Americans in 1931 are any worse 


than we were in 1861. Like ourselves then, the 
Americans now want beauty and security and tradition, 
and far more intelligently than we, they go off to 
look for it. 

Until some few years ago, French culture appealed 
more strongly to the Americans than German kultur, 
and ‘ Plagued by the Nightingale ’ belongs definitely 
to the pre-German age. The title is borrowed from 
a stanza of Miss Marianna Moore. About Miss Moore’s 

try I know nothing at all. She may have written 
several of the thousand and one gems of Kansas, or 
be known in her own home town as one of the Seven 
Sapphos of South Dakota. All we have to go on is 
this quotation : 

Plagued by the nightingale 
in the new leaves 

with its silence... 

not its silence, but its 
silences. 


That sort of poetry is best described as throwing 
words against a wall in the hope that some will stick. 
But it has impressed Miss Boyle. The fact of that is 
likely to depress Miss Boyle’s readers unfairly. Though 
her picture of France is ugly and dull, it is intelligent ; 
so far intelligent, indeed, that one wonders whether 
Bridget might not have been given a freer hand, and 
this sinister narrative have been more frequently 
illuminated by laughter. But it is fairly good, ‘Plagued 
by the Nightingale,’ in its quiet way, and fulfils the 
triple purpose of reassuring the inhabitants of Zenith 
City that the French are avaricious, rotten to the bone, 
and very fond of Americans. That is what they wanted 
to know. Now they know it. 

‘The Hidden Child’ is kultur, and with some 
sinking at the heart I observe that unlike ‘ Plagued 
by the Nightingale,’ it has not been printed in the 
United States. Englishmen like this sort of thing, 
too. Englishmen, too, are taken in by it. Did not 
Mr. J. B. Priestley praise it? And he, I think, does 
not carelessly praise. And yet, you know, the book 
is quite worthless. For a century, at least, German 
fiction has been podgy and paunchy. Quantity has 
been piled on to excuse lack of quality. Secondly, 
German novelists write to a formula, once of romantic 

ire, more lately of realism, and now of abnormal 
psychology. Heavily, like a tame elephant, Mr. Werfel 
goes through the appointed tricks. 

As this German or, if you like, Austrian book has 
been already very brilliantly ‘‘ debunked ” by Mr. 
Evelyn Waugh, I am tempted to excuse myself from 
quotation, and the more so because not having read 
the original I might be blaming the author for the 
faults of the translator. Yes, there are passages on 


which, perhaps, I should confer a temporary immor- 
tality, passages like sewage being pumped up by a 
machine with a leaky valve. But I refrain. The Germans 
are not an imaginative race, and their fiction, never 
good, is getting steadily worse. Like their philosophy, 
however, it appeals to the half-baked. It is cheap 
kultur, ‘The Hidden Child,’ it is flecked with filth, and 
remotedly refers to such reality as may be found in the 
respect paid by a middle-aged professional man to his 
aged nurse. Moreover, Mr. Priestley found something 
in it. Some wideness of design, perhaps; some sheer 
volubility. But with all respects to him this may look 
like a good book, but certainly is not. 

To round off this survey of pretentiousness, I should 
have added to the Franco-American and the German 
an English example. Unfortunately, Mr. Blank has 
been severely bitten in the arm by his greengrocer (for 
whose next book he offered to write a preface), and 
Miss Dash has been sent by her paper to Spitzbergen 
with instructions not to return. ‘ The Private 
Encounter’ has many faults; pretentiousness is not 
one of them. Mr. Bury is a disciple of Mr. S. P. B. 
Mais, but rather more discursive, less passionate. The 
hero is called Harlequin, the heroine Fiametta, and 
their conversation is neither better nor worse than their 
names suggest. Someone who started at the end tells 
me that it ends happily. It begins well, a day dream, 
but what a nice day dream, of two young people who 
want to make love and see Europe and quote from 
the minor poets. 

But not bad, ‘ The Private Encounter,’ once you 
have made up your mind to expect little. 

‘ At the Sign of the Grid’ is a little disappointing, 
because from Mr. Vachell one expects rather a lot, 
from his urbanity and invention, at any rate. But here 
those qualities are less conspicuous than the almost 
inconceivably unsuccessful efforts at verbal brilliance. 
Mr. Vachell is not to blame, perhaps, for his insistence 
on the remarkable character of the members of the 
Gridiron Club. This is a book of short stories written 
for magazine publication. The ‘‘ Grid ’’ has to be 
introduced again and again, and the success and fame 
which have a nice public school backing—of the 
members, one of whom is actually a real K.C., are so 
rubbed in that the courteous guest, the reader, feels 
like asking permission to visit the cloakroom and 
indulge in a series of short screams. It is a relief 
when dear old Quinney is brought in at the end. His 
cunning may be low, but he does not make epigrams. 

Mr. Bensusan’s stories in ‘ Dear Countrymen ’ are 
very slight and very, very good. The Essex of which 
he writes has not the vile passions nor the mysticism 
of Powysland. No great winds blow upon it. No 
strangers visit it with awful messages. Its people live 
quietly and closely, believe ill of all men, and are 
conspicuous only for their avarice. How they do 
cheat, these marshland villagers, each other or the 
foreigner, with what pains and quiet malice. Their 
milk is watered, their weights are false and there is 
no charity in their hearts. Shift the angle but a little, 
and this would be a grimmer picture than ever French 
* naturaliste ’ made of Norman peasantry. But Mr. 
Bensusan is too detached to be anything but humorous. 
He writes of his neighbours as a competent adminis- 
trator of a backward hill tribe; he knows them, he has 
grown to like them, but . . . And despite some dis- 
trust of “‘ the man on the spot,” I am convinced by 
his anecdotes, as every reader of ‘ Dear Countrymen ’ 
must be, that Essex is not fit for self-government. 
Read, for example, how Matthew Bunt died. The 
story, which has but four pages, is wholly convincing, 
racy of the soil, moving justly to an inevitable end. 
This is the English countryside, and thus most agri- 
cultural labourers reason. And if the dialect and 
proper names were changed—really nothing more— 
anthropologists might quote it to illustrate the primi- 
tive mentality to be found on the Upper Congo. 
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REVIEWS 


MR. DREISER’S BOYHOOD 
Dawn. By Theodore Dreiser. Constable. tos. 


HERE are to be four volumes of this ‘ History 

of Myself,’ to which ‘ Dawn ’ is the introduction, 
Volume II, ‘ Newspaper Days,’ was originally pub- 
lished under the general title of the tetralogy, and 
the final pair will be called ‘ Literary Experiences ’ 
and ‘ Literary Reminiscences.’ When completed, if 
the scale of ‘ Dawn’ is maintained, Mr. Dreiser’s 
will be one of the longest autobiographies yet written, 
but the energy and zest of the author makée this 
no matter for regret. His style, which is not imita- 
tive, recalls that of Carlyle and of Frank Harris, and 
the substance of his story, which recounts the 
struggles of a very poor family, whose German father 
failed through misfortune, shows how much richer in 
interest and in humanity is the life of poverty in a 
new country than the empty doings of the Babbits 
whose very prosperity has cut them off from anything 


sincere. One might have supposed that the Roman | 


Catholicism of the Dreisers would have provided 
them with some foundation in traditional beauty and 
truth, but Mr. Dreiser has nothing but contempt for 
the schooling he received, and compares this paid 
schooling very unfavourably with that obtainable in 
the American pubic schools for nothing. Religion 
made no impression on his mind; he represents it to 
have been an empty. routine to all the children, and 
he reacted from it to the simple materialism that 
informs his narrative. In the manner of Carlyle, an 
eager, starved intelligence is shown trying to come 
at grips with life, and there is a similar sense of 
not unpleasant awkwardness in the vigorous style, 
mass of detail, and the lively narrative. It is a story 
of incident that might have happened to anyone; 
it is intensely real; and it has the attraction of 
being free from egoism: a true and honest picture 
of a poor family’s fortunes. 

We come to know the broken but devout father, 
the affectionate but unpractical mother, the numerous 
boys and girls, as if they were characters in a novel, 
and the story is so crowded that not a word is 
wasted. Our interest is kept continually on the 
move. Not having read the novels, I cannot venture 
a comparison; but ‘ Dawn’ is enough to make a 
reputation, and the criticisms that I have heard upon 
the novels would not apply to this remarkable and 
original book. 

The shifts and removals and goings and sudden 
returns of the elder children are interspersed with 
reflections like these : 

I wish it were true, as the religionists would have us 
believe, that there was someone to whom man in his 
misery might turn for succour or at least a kindly word; 
some definite universal heart of whom the declaration 
** Come unto me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest,’”’ were true. If only there were 
some God whose sanctuary were in a church, or many 
churches! Yet only in the vagrom heart of man is this 
dream realized for himself by groundless faith apparently. 
If we as individuals do not wish it to be true, do not make 
it true by our thoughts and deeds, then it is not true. If 
you wish a loving God to exist and have mercy, be Him! 
There is no other way. 

The skill of the telling is entirely lost in the effect, 
but the effect is that we lose ourselves in the story: 
a real story, for the discovery of a book, a fight with 
another boy, a first journey by train, the arrival 
from nowhere of a prosperous brother, the family’s 
removal to a different town, are the most ‘‘ exciting ”’ 
things in it. In other words, Mr. Dreiser is a 
master of narrative. He is always interesting on 
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ordinary things. Main Street itself would yield 
something to his touch, and his world is a rey 
world unlike the pretentious make-believe of Babbit 
We escape that dreadful thing—that part of America 
which reaches Europe by way of the film, the talkj 
the newspaper, and the novel confined to Babbitry, 
We might be anywhere, for the poor, unlike the 
suburban middle class, are everywhere human. Mr. 
Dreiser’s book is universally true so far as it goes, 
Poverty and the struggles of a family constantly on 
the move in the search for something better is the 
subject. Mr. Dreiser writes as much of other 

as of himself, and only a word here and there 
reminds the reader of America. 

His greatest change was to be transferred from 
a hardware shop to the University of Indiana through 
the generosity of a former school-teacher who be 
lieved in him. He says that he did not gain 
special proficiency from his studies, but was still more 
interested in the life about him than in any kind 
of formal work. A series of jobs followed, cyl. 
minating in the work of collecting instalments for 
a man who sold worthless things at a huge 
to himself. Mr. Dreiser has arrived at the threshold 
of journalism, and thus his indifference to an occu 
pation and his interest in humanity was to find a 
use for his experiences at last. I have never read 
an autobiography in which the author was less ob 
trusive than here, and, without any apparent height- 
ening of the narrative, the sensation is that given 
by a good novel. A person who will read only novels 
would not be disappointed by this book. Mr. Dreiser 
has acquired the novelist’s technique, and the conse 
quence is that he scarcely ever bores us with egoism, 
even when writing on sex. He has_ successfully 
applied the art of narrative to himself, and the result 
is a panorama of life in America as it is lived by 
millions, but as it is represented by few books that 
reach us here. The enormous story is never dull; 
quotations would fail to convey the movement that 
is the life of this narrative, and in days when the 
long book is popular, this need fear no comparison, 
for it is as entertaining as a story with the added 
quality of being true. The narrative flows as inex 
haustibly as a river, and the reader is willingly borne 
upon it for the sake of the varied experiences that 
seem to pass under his eyes. Most books about 
America alienate our sympathies. This passes beyond 
differences to the familiar world of the urban poor. 

OsBertT BurDETT 


COLD COMFORT FOR THE NAKED 


The Emperor’s New Clothes: Confessions of @ 
Biologist. By Johan Hjort. Williams and 
Norgate. 15s. 


HE title of Dr. Hjort’s ‘‘confessions” is so promis 
ing, and his introduction, in which he compares the 
modern world clothed in its new ‘‘ isms ’’ with Andet- 
sen’s Emperor in his invisible robes, so provocative, 
that the reader has the liveliest expectations of favours 
to come. Such gratitude, unfortunately, is premature. 
Dr. Hjort gives us, indeed, the undigested and often 
indigestible materials for a book, rather than the book 
his introduction foreshadows; and we find ourselves 
wallowing in an amorphous mass of scientific 
philosophic reference mingled with a good deal of 
history, often very dubious, much of which seems f0 
have little bearing on the matter in hand, which is the 
idealogical nakedness of Western civilization. We are 
given no sustained argument, no correlation of the 
facts, and the greater part of the time are left wondef 
ing what it is that Dr. Hjort is driving at. 
One fact, however, emerges. It is clear that the 
distinguished biologist is suffering from what may be 
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bad attack of Spenglerism. We all know the 
oy 4 thing. Babylon has fallen, Egypt has 
vanished, Greece is no more, Rome is no better, Queen 
Anne is dead, and I am not feeling very well myself. 
But our troubles do not in the least resemble those of 
Babylon or Egypt, Greece or Rome; nor in view of 
the amazing economic embroglio in which we are 
involved, does it matter at all what Machiavelli said in 
1532, or what Mr. Gladstone said in 1884. Dr. Hort 
makes play with Malthus, and in India and China the 
hint would still be useful, but the West has discovered 
a better preventive of over-population than pestilence 
and famine. Marx frightens him, but Marx is not so 
frightening as was the poverty that prompted him to 
write ‘Das Capital.’ Marx’s Socialism was a cry 
of despair, and the suggestion that we ought all to 
be poor together had at the time a moral if not an 
economic justification. To-day what we have to dis- 
cover is how we can all be rich together, for that is 
the staggering opportunity that is offered us. 

Dr. Hjort has rummaged in the rag-bag of idealistic 
philosophy for tags with which to clothe our nakedness, 
when a really scientific discussion of the adequate dis- 
tribution of artificial silk would be much more to the 
purpose. What we want to know at the moment is 
how to enjoy the overflowing plenty that is bursting 
our granaries and our warehouses and breaking the 
hearts of those who produce it. Quarrelling about 
Socialism, when we are all Socialists of sorts, is sheer 
waste of time. It is worse than useless at such a 
juncture to worry us about Plato’s idea of the good life, 
for, before we had time to cultivate it, even if it 
appealed to us, we should be wanted to join up or go 
into munitions for another imbecile war. Fortune has 
come to us with both her hands laden with gifts and 
all we need is the wit to take them. We starve in the 
midst of plenty, and go shiveringly naked with raiment 
to our hand, and Dr, Hijort offers us a robe spun of 
fine words, and invites us to a Barmicide feast with 
the ghosts of dead yesterdays. 

Frank A, CLEMENT 


MALEBRANCHE 


A Study in the Philosophy of Malebranche. By 
R. W. Church. Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d. 


pare newenage gp is chiefly famous for being the 
originator of the philosophical doctrine known 
as Occasionalism. His view was that there are no 
causes of events, but that there is only one single 
cause of every occurrence, and that is God. When a 
ball is set in motion, having been struck by another 
ball, it is not the striking ball that is the cause of 
the motion thus set up. The concussion of the balls 
is not a cause, but only an occasion for the Author 
of all material motion to impart to the ball which was 
struck a part of the motion of the striking ball. Thus 
natural causes are only ‘‘ occasional ” causes, causes 
occasionelles—hence the name given to this school 
of thought. 

The apparent absurdity of such a view should not 
blind us to the fact that Occasionalism is an attempt 
to find some kind of unity behind the apparent diversity 
of causation which we see everywhere around us. 
Modern scientific philosophers, though they reject 
Malebranche’s theory as an explanation, are far from 
clear as to what to put in its place. You must have 
Some unity of causation, or science becomes impos- 
sible ; you are back in the realm of miracle, chance, 
and caprice. The fashion at present is to put the 
whole question of causation on one side, and to rest 
satisfied with mathematical equations which describe 
events in symbols and leave them unexplained. 

From a philosophical point of view, it is extremely 
interesting to watch seventeenth-century attempts to 

vé a problem which to-day we are inclined to regard 
as msoluble. They started with the great venture of 


faith that unity and order pervade everything. Some 
of them identified the principle of unity and order 
with the personal Deity of religion, and by so doing 
brought spiritual and natural knowledge into con- 
nexion, as did the Idealists of a later day. Descartes 
and Malebranche were the chief of those who thus 
interpreted spiritually the principle of unity and order, 
and of the two, Malebranche was by far the more 
thoroughgoing. His philosophy, for practical purposes, 
may be described as a religious mysticism. On the 
other hand, there were thinkers who preferred a 
mechanical interpretation of the unity behind pheno- 
mena; and they become the ancestors of modern 
scientific naturalism. To some extent, Spinoza, that 
comprehensive genius, united both tendencies. 

To-day, of course, it may be that the conception 
of unity and order is itself regarded as no more than 
a convenient hypothesis. Science no longer professes 
to provide truth, but only more or less adequate 
fictions. And it does not so very much matter from 
a practical point of view whether science offers us 
the truth so long as she continues to deliver the 
material goods whereby our civilization lives. But 
from another standpoint, truth is something very like 
a necessity, and where is it to be found? Malebranche 
had no doubts upon that score. ‘“‘ I foresee clearly,’’ 
he wrote, ‘‘ that all I shall be able to say on this 
subject will never enter the minds of certain people. 
But this principle that it is God alone who enlightens 
us, and that He enlightens us only by the manifestation 
of an immutable and necessary reason or wisdom, 
appears to me so in conformity with religion, what 
do I say? so absolutely necessary to give to whatever 
truth there may be a certain and unshakable founda- 
tion, that I believe myself indispensably obliged to 
explain, and to maintain it to the best of my ability.” 

In selecting Malebranche as a subject of research 
and exposition, Dr. Church has placed us under an 
obligation. 
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THE GRAMMAR OF ASSENT 


The Nature of Belief. By the Rev. M. C. 
D’Arcy, S.J. Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 


S would be expected, Father D’Arcy’s book on the 

* Nature of Belief ’ is an able piece of argument 
which will well repay study, especially by non-Catholics. 
Following the Catholic, and indeed the Christian, tradi- 
tion, he insists upon the rationality of faith and upon 
the objective reality of religious truth. He strongly 
attacks those who seek to base faith upon ‘‘ religious 
experience ’’ without any sufficient guarantee that this 
is not merely subjective. 

Of course, what such lame apologists have been 
seeking for has been a basis for religion in present 
experience, since to base it upon the unverifiable events 
of past history has seemed to them inadequate. Fr, 
D’Arcy, of course, is getting at the Modernists, but 
if he thinks that English Modernists are as a whole 
taking this very doubtful line, he is mistaken. It has 
been characteristic of them to seek a metaphysical 
basis for their faith, and this has sometimes exposed 
them to the charge of being unduly academic. The 
late Dean Rashdall had all the philosophic certainty 
of a medieval scholastic, and was intolerant of pragma- 
tism as well as of uncriticized emotionalism. The 
present dean of St. Paul’s, too, is primarily a 
philosopher, and is always preaching the virtues of 
Platonism, and the Platonic trend of English Christian- 
ity. A dependence upon uncriticized religious experi- 
ence is the very last thing that a metaphysician would 
be guilty of, since metaphysics itself is nothing but 
a more than usually thorough-going analysis of experi- 
ence. It is not Modernists who are uncritical followers 
of Otto, as Father D’Arcy seems inclined to believe. 
On the contrary, Otto has given a new lease of life to 
obscurantism, as we may see by the uncritical welcome 
extended to the writings of Karl Barth, who is a by- 
product of the irrationalism introduced by Otto. 

The fact is that a large part of Father D’Arcy’s 
book will have the emphatic approval of the English 
Modernist, who as a general rule is a rationalist rather 
than an emotionalist, and a moralist rather than a 
mystic. 

J. C. Harpwick 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF 
PERSONALITY 


Integrative Psychology: A Study of Unit 
Response. By William M. Marston, C. 
Daly King and E. H. Marston. Kegan 
Paul. 


ERE is a daring attempt to explain personality 

in terms of physiology and to set psychology 
firmly on a neural foundation. It might seem that in 
such an attempt the authors must have slighted person- 
ality. It is found, however, that they have magnified 
its importance. So far from man as he emerges 
from their investigation being seen as the sport of 
his environment, he is presented to us as receiving 
stimuli from without, not as a passive instrument, 
but rather as a resisting, selecting and controlling 
power, using the environmental contacts continually 
for self-development. The authors, being scientists, 
frankly confess that they regard the laws of the 
human organism as mechanical, in the sense that 
its activities may be formulated into definite and 
invariable laws of cause and effect; but they deny 
that we are under the absolute control of our 
environment. 

To deal adequately in a brief review with the long, 
sustained and admirably co-ordinated argument of 
this book of some five hundred pages is impossible, 
and it must suffice to point to the authors’ method 


and conclusions, and to refer all who desire thy 
psychology shall be placed on a scientific basis t 
the book itself, for its method is as integrative ag jg 
the psychology it formulates. All the modern schoo 
of psychology are brought into consideration and their 
theories appraised, and their ‘‘ discoveries ” given 
interpretations which fit in with the ‘‘unit response” 
theory which it is the purpose of the book to estab. 
lish as the foundation of a scientific psychology ; 
The unit response theory holds that the key factor tp 
human behaviour is the constant activity set up within the 
organism day and night by neural and chemical processes 
within the body. Each incoming nervous excitation has 
to be reconciled one way or another with the activity 
already going on. This is made possible by the integrative 
mechanism of the human nervous system. The resultj 
response does not consist merely of the algebraic sum of 
all activities going on at the moment. It is in fact a Unit 

Response with characters derived from its unity and not 

shared with any of its constituents. 

The primary types of elementary unit responses 
are discovered to be Dominance, Inducement, Syb. 
mission and Compliance, and the personality types 
which evolve as the cumulative result of these 
responses, either singly or in combination, are three, 
Love Type, Appetitive Type, and Duplex Type, in 
which Love and Appetitive Responses are of equal 
strength. The remarkable tables at the end of the 
book in which each of these three personality types 
is divided into three sub-classes, as they are affected 
by sensory, intellectual, or emotional tendencies, are 
curiously interesting. They have been arrived at by 
strictly scientific reasoning, yet they will appeal to 
the commonsense of everyone as conforming to facts 
which may be observed by us all. These types are 
no figments of even a scientist’s imagination, they 
are in exact correspondence with James and William, 
Ann and Elizabeth, with all the men and women we 
meet in the workaday world. 
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One of the most valuable links in the argument is 
the chapter which deals with the hidden machinery 
of the body, the nerves, muscles, viscera, glands, 
etc., from which arise the impulses and reactions 
which, combined, give the rs unit response ”’ of the 
argument. The chapters which follow deal with the 
drives: hunger, erotic, and procreative; with motiva- 
tion; with learning, recall and intelligence; with 
consciousness, sensation, thought, emotion, and per- 
sonality. Many of the conclusions are backed by 
laboratory experiments, and scientific spirit and scien- 
tific method are in control. The authors’ physiology is 
beautifully lucid, save in one instance, that of the 
synapse, the link or chasm between one neuron and the 
next. It seems clear that we are asked to accept the 
synapse as having a definite structure, but if there is 
any evidence of this structure apart from the end 
“organs " of the neurons it has not been given. If 
it is merely a useful hypothesis to explain the other- 
wise inexplicable, it is justified, but is not apparently 
put forward as an hypothesis. This, however, is 
but a small point, and can easily be remedied. 


THE ADMIRABLE DOCTOR 


The Doctor’s Second Thoughts. By Sir James 
Crichton-Browne. Benn. 7s. 6d. 


LLUSTRATING the immense value of a good 

bedside manner, Sir James tells us that an old 
friend, a confirmed invalid, wrote to him from the 
country, ‘‘ I am much the same; the doctor sees me 
daily; his medicines don’t do me any good, but his 
smile is worth the ten shillings; and is cheap, too.’’ 
Here we have Sir James smiling through a whole 
volume, and all for seven-and-sixpence, a bedside book, 
indeed. There is in it enough shrewd sense, solid 
information, happy wit, and sheer fun to set a racon- 
teur up in business. The method is quite haphazard, 
and the book may be picked up, opened anywhere and 
read with interest, but it is not so easily put down. 
So as a bedside book it must be used with caution. 
It will while away a sleepless hour, but will not 
in itself induce sleep : quite the contrary. 

Sir James flits from subject to subject, and will 
devote a page or two to the discussion of such sub- 
jects as the sanitary measures taken by the City 
Authorities during the plague of 1663; to an experi- 
ment in telepathy, which has left him still sceptical; 
to the evolution of the human body and old age, 
giving instances of the prolonged improvement of 
certain faculties; and to many curious and interesting 
byways of medicine. Sir James has met so many 
distinguished and interesting people in the course of 
his long life that personal anecdotes, as might be 
expected, abound. Many of these are real character 
studies in little, and make most agreeable reading. 
As good are the brief, shrewd notes in which Sir James 
deals with ordinary confusions of thought such as the 
epithet of democratic as applied to the intensely 
aristocratic Scot, or in which he sums up the whole 
theory of sound ‘‘ temperance ’’ reform in less than a 

And interlarded with the more serious matter we 
have anecdote on anecdote and jest on jest. One could 
quote till the book was exhausted, but two stories will 
suffice as illustrating the range. One is of the little 
girl who demurred to going to a fancy dress party as 
a Turkish lady, saying that she would not like to wear 
a cloth over her mouth because of the refreshments. 
The other is of the grateful lady in the steerage, who, 
on giving birth to a child during the voyage, was 
handed a handsome sum of money subscribed by the 
first-class passengers. In thanking the ladies for their 
kindness, she said that she knew her husband, whom 
she was rejoining, would also be pleased, though she 
had not seen him for the past four years. 


THE “ SATURDAY ” COMPETITIONS 


NEW SERIES—XLIV 


A contemporary poet was once heard to say that 


there were few finer or more allusive single lines in 


English verse than ‘‘ A rose-red city—half as old as 


time.’’ Unfortunately, it occurs in the midst of a com- 


position called ‘ Petra,’ for which the Newdigate 
Prize was awarded. Thinking the time has come to 
give it a better setting, we invite readers to submit 
poems, long or short, of any species, which shall con- 
tain and, as it were, be built about, this one jewel left 
us by the late Dean Burgon. 

For the two poems we like best, we offer prizes of 
Two Guineas and One Guinea. : 

Competitors are advised to adopt a pseudonym, and 
to enclose their name and address in a sealed envelope. 
The entries must be accompanied by a coupon, which 
will be found in this or any subsequent issue. 

The closing date of this competition will be 
Monday, September 14, and it is hoped to publish the 
result in October. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION XXVIII 
JUDGE’S REPORT 


The request for poems on the Ascension of Christ 
led to the largest entry I have known in a SATURDAY 
REVIEW competition, with verse as the prescribed 
medium. In too many instances, however, the writers 
were content to offer no more than a bare metrical 
account of the incidents recorded in the first chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles. In several cases, the com- 
positions carried with them echoes of a hymn tune. 
The lack of originality as regards this point of view 
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of manner of expression was, at times, depressing. 
For first prize I recommend Disciple, who has made 
a young girl of Bethany give her father an account 
of what she saw and heard on Olivet. Her narrative, 
in its mixture of the marvellous and the simple, has 
the supreme virtue of credibility, and the few lines 
which give a picture of Lazarus are admirably 
wrought. The second prize should, I think, be divided 
between Avis and Doon. Avis has written a longish 
meditative poem which here and there displays fine- 
ness of thought, but her construction and her rhymes 
are now and then faulty, and she has needlessly com- 
plicated her task with an attempt to tell the story of 
the heretic who loves the Church which has excom- 
municated him. The merit of her best lines is, none 
the less, incontestable : 


In life, I think, He ascended every day, 
Taking at dawn 

Some steep, untrodden way 

Into the wilderness, the mountain places, 
Going apart to pray. 
He was withdrawn, 

Then, too, from all man’s sight. 

As in a cloud... 


Doon submitted two poems. Her sonnet was 
wanting in cohesion, and I| prefer to it this minute 
cameo : 

I saw the Guest of Sorrow leave the feast 

Of bitter herbs and brine, 

With courteous blessing for his surly host, 

Who, blinded by a glory in the East, 

Yet marvelled most 

That He, Who wrung the dregs, should spill the 
wine. 


Among competitors who deserve honourable men- 
tion are: Ignotus, Evergete, Old Trident, Damiano, 
Celtico, Noel Archer, Mystic, and Arc-en-Ciel. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Ruth, the young handmaid in the House at Bethany, 
tells her tale : 

It was a mist shot through by rays of light— 

Hardly a cloud, rather a mist, a shining. 


This that befell, Father, I strive to say, 

For Martha said to me, ‘‘ Go, Ruth, my child, 
Visit your father, tell him what you will, 

He prays with us.” 


They are alone, the Three, little they speak 

As in the shadow of the house they sit, 

Now and again one rises, stands with hands 
Upraised to pray. Though troubled Martha seems, 
Mary towards Salem, holds a steadied gaze, 

And Lazarus, as ever now 

Smiles like a man who has an inward joy. 


You know how every night the Master came 

For many nights before the Passover 

To Bethany with the Twelve. We washed their feet, 
And all was needful Martha found for them. 
There was uncertainty “and there was fear, 

I knew not why, but upon Lazarus’ face 

Rested a peace beyond all common hope. 


The nights were bright with a surpassing moon, 
Dark figures in its glorious light they came 
Slowly across the hill, Peter and John 

On either side the Master, and the rest 

Speaking with one another in hushed tones 

Came in their twos and threes. And Judas came. 


What on the Eve of Passover befell 
On Calvary you know, and you have heard 
Of the great Rising from the rich man’s grave. 


D.B. 544. 


D.B. 542. 


D.B. 538. 


D.B. 537. 


D.X. 261. 


After that Rising, Mary and Martha went 
With other women to Jerusalem. 
Returned—their faces shone, since they had seen 
The Lord Himself among His friends. Oh! joy, 
O! wonder—so they named it. Lazarus 
Smiled like a man who wondered not at all. 


But—hear the wonder-tale I bring to-day. 

Lo, as the third moon waxed He came once more 
With the Eleven, with His friends. He watched 
Them nearing Bethany. Over against 

The town they stayed their steps, and as the Three 
Went forth to greet them, I crept after them. 


He spoke, not much I heard nor understood, 

He gave commands—He bade His friends to be 
Witnesses for His Rising—promised Power, 

He bade them wait for this. He raised His hands 
In Blessing. 


Came the cloud. The severing light 

Shut the beloved Form from human eyes. 
Silent they stood, the Eleven. Silent she, 

The Blessed Mother, her lined, lovely face 

Lit with imperishable joy— 

Yet gazing up, they saw Him not again: 

But grew aware- 

Of two in shining garments, two like those 
Who in the. Garden told the weeping ones 

Of the great Rising. These with clarion voice 
Cried to the men of Galilee. ‘‘ Stand no more 
Up-gazing. Jesus thus received to Heaven 
Shall thus return to you.” 


Father, I go. I marked your whitening field 

Of barley on my way. By Pentecost 

It will be fit for harvest. Old Tobias, 

The grudging one, was chattering at the gate, 

Of first-fruits which it irks him give. ‘‘ I’ve kept,” 
He said, ‘‘ the Passover—but Pentecost ! 

These Feasts and Fasts leave no man time nor pence 
To tend his own. «And there’s the publican 

To satisfy as well.’’ 


Can you go up, 

As will the Three to keep the coming Feast? 
They take me with them. Happiness for me 
To see the crowds and booths, to hear the talk, 
In all the outlandish tongues. 


Meanwhile 

They say that in the Temple you may see 

The Apostles, the Eleven every day. 

And some men laugh, saying they know not what 
These Galileans look for, nor whence comes 
Their joy, since He has gone who was their joy. 
For praising God continually they stand 
Tarrying for Pentecost. 


DISCIPLE 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


(COLUMBIA) 


‘Company Orders’; ‘ Sick Parade’ (Mert 
man). Descriptive Sketch by the Roosters 
Concert Party. 

‘Cuckoo in the Wood’; Tyrolean Yodler’ 
(Traditional). In German. Fried! Lusser, 
be oy From Erik Charell’s ‘ White Horse 
nn.’ 

‘ Funiculi, Funicula’ (Oxenford and Denza). 
‘ *Tis the Day ’ (Mattinata). (Teschemachet 
and Leoncavallo.) William Heseltine. Tenor, 
with Piano. 

‘ A Sierra Melody ’ (White). ‘ Slippery Sticks’ 
(Brooke). Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra, 
conducted by Sir Dan Godfrey. 

‘ My Dreams ’ (Weatherley and Tostl). ‘I'll 
Sing Thee Songs of Araby ’ (Wills and Clay). 
Francis Russell, Tenor with Piano. 
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Some talk of sixteen cylinders 
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Down. 


CROSS WORD PUZZLE—XXXIII These may start as joke, they 


who take them. 
HIDDEN Quot ATION A printer’s measure is improved by being destroyed, but 


when I am 26, I am cured. 

See 30. 

Err and a “ commission ’’ is waiting for you, 

‘Why do people spend more money upon a death, Mr. 
, than upon a birth?” asked the undertaker, 

See 12. 

See 12. 

An English weight put into a Scotch one will be together 
I was one of those who invaded Gaul and were defeated 
by Marius. 

10. I told my brother I was helping him to mar “ that which 


By Mopo 
The following numbers form a quotation from a modern poet, 


viz. 
46, 13d, 22, 32, 27, 31, 36, 
32, 19d, 42, 1d, 31, 38, 
28d, 15, 31, 18a, 37, 49, 51, 
28d, 15, 31, 19a, 37, 49 17a. 


w 


11. ‘* Grin, O Eli ’’ for the faith that is in me. 
= a. 13. These of course are things to be expected. 
16. ‘*‘ The most arch deed of piteous 
r 73 That ever yet this land was guilty of.” 
“ ud 7 17. These tints illuminate ancient manuscripts (hidden), 
19. A little fish pursued by a pike is decidedly burdened, 
18 i) 20 23. Hydrocarbon homologous with ethylene. 
27. A little vessel backing on to an island is plainly in distress, we 
28. That’s me! 
30. I have plenty of vivacity when I follow 3 reversed. 
32. Low hill. g 
26 7 0 33. The best part of anything may be found hidden ig 
delitescence. | 
36. It was at the this end of the moon that the merchants 
assembled to take the Golden Road. 
40. See 4la, 
5 7 38 41. This happened with the trapped letters of 50 and 38, 
43. When I suffer a reverse I shall be 51. 
47. See 44. 
¥ - 49. My all is a hard scented wood. 
“ 
SOLUTION OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE No. XXXII 
so 
QUOTATION AND REFERENCE AIRIT N 
KIL 
2 
4 
Across. CLUES. AIVIELS ALLINIE 
1. Instead of travelling in a trap, this traveller goes about PROVERB 


with the trap inside him, and a laughable one at that. 
12. With 6 and 7 the banner of proud Clusium was our terror. 
13. See 15. 
14. Labour for gain has developed into greedy. 


** Stitch in time, saves nine.”’ 


15. In the morning 13a is always a backward sort of fellow. NOTES. 5 
17. Bishop Blougram’s exacted comfortable care in many ways. Across. 30. Sarcoma; Edward Chris 
18. Spear thrust after 37 reversed. 8 and 11, Henry Newbolt, tian, in ‘ Peveril of the 
19. “* Be you ais ‘ He fell Among Thieves.’ Peak,’ Chap. 29. 
‘* Yes, damn your impudence, I be ———. Come up here.’’ 12. Scott’s ‘ Kenilworth,’ 37. W. B. Yeats, ‘ The Lake 
20. Japanese bream. Chap. 12. Isle of Innisfrae.’ 
21. This abbreviation should apply to the region of perpetual 14. ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ II, Down. ; 
night. 5. 3. Titus Oates, ‘ Peveril of 
22. You will find me upside down in 8 or 9 words, not in 10. 15. ‘ Toga,’ Shaw, ‘ Cesar the Peak,’ Chap. 41. 
24. A conspicuous person much sought after in ancient Rome. and Cleopatra,’ Act III. 6. Codlin and Short, in “The 
25. See 28. 18. Charles Darwin’s last Old Curiosity Shop.’ 
26. See 2. words. 9. Oratorical. 
28. I am worthless before 25 rev. 21. ‘King Lear,’ IV, 6. 16S = 7, G = @ 
29. Helps to prevent the paint coming off on the seat of your 25. ‘‘dry,”? = “ precise,” re- P = 400, total 870. 
trousers. versed. 17. ‘* Tea for Two.” 
31. I must be wed to be edducated according to Spenser. 26. Lance Outram, in ‘Peveril 24. ‘“ rob ’’ reversed. , 
34. Two ducks! of the Peak,’ Chap. 26. 29. Pawnbroker’s, or ‘Uncle's, 
35. A duck’s share of 34 is half 34! 28. W. S. Blunt, ‘ The Two three golden balls. é 
37. See 18. Highwaymen.’ 31. ‘‘Anne ” means “ grace. 
38. ‘“‘ The Palmer caught the Abbess’ eye 
Who warned him by a “he : 
39. Mother-spots. RESULT OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE No. XXXII 
The winner is Miss Carter, 51 Queen’s Gate Gardens, 
44. I am joined to 47 by an old plait. who submitted the following clue for No. 2, ‘ Stitch”: 
45. Your gifts all go to me. “Dp i ” 
46. I am also with me reversed. 
48. “* But mice and rats, and such small deer ’’ were said to She has chosen for her prize ‘ Humour and Fantasy, by 
have been my food for seven long year. F. Anstey (Murray, 8s. 6d.). 
50. I offer you happiness, but my neighbour decides whether Clues submitted by the following are highly commended‘ 
you find me. Mrs. Wilson Frazer, Mrs. J. Grant, C. Randolph Smith, Mis 
51. See 50, and 43. Parkinson, Miss Butterfield and Lady Duke, but all thes 
52. I compared the prince in the wildness of his youth to a | except Mrs. Wilson Frazer, had errors in their solution of the 


strawberry growing beneath nettles. cross word puzzle. 
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by the 


Will you please help in the Society’s Jubilee 

Year by sending a gift to the Secretary, 

Rev. A. J. WESTCOTT, D.D., Old Town Hall, 
Kennington, London, S.E.11? 


Bankers : Barclays Ltd., Kennington 


TWO OF THE 


35,000 


CHILDREN 


who have been given 
homes, love and 
training during the 
past fifty years 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


Borrow Your Books from 


LIBRARY 


Queen’s House - Kingsway 


AND BRANCHES 


Subscriptions from 12/6 per annum 


MU DIE’S. 


THIS WEEK 


“Mind and Matter”’ 
By CANON W. R. MATTHEWS, D.D. 


“Law and Grace”’ 
By PROFESSOR R. K. SORABJI 


“Can We Share the Apostolic Belief ”’ 
By CHANCELLOR R. J. CAMPBELL, D.D. 


“Out of the Beaten Track”’: 
With a House Party in Switzerland 
By GEORGE BUCHANAN 


The Book Window 


EVERY WEEK 


Theological, Literary and general articles by the 
most eminent writers of ALL. SCHOOLS 
OF THOUGHT 


First-Class Sermons by leading preachers 

Signed Reviews of all the latest books by dis- 
tinguished reviewers 

Live Church Movements at home and overseas 
dealt with by authoritative writers 

Serial Story by eminent author 

Family Columns Children’s Columns 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
NEWSPAPER 


Every Friday — All Newsagents — Price 2d. 


Street, London, W.C.2 


A specimen copy of the current issue sent on 
to the "Publisher The C.E.N., 21 


ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


The firms whose names are printed on the Competition Coupon 
offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a book 
reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the Saturpay 


Review in which the acrostic appears. 


RULES 
1. The book must be chosen when the solution is sent. 


2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of 


an edition sold only in sets. 
3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 


4. Envelopes must be marked “ Acrostic ” and addressed to 
the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 


W.C.2. 


5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 


following the date of publication. 
6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 488 
(Ciosinc Date: First post Thursday, August 13) 


Two sorts or APE—AN OLD-WORLD AND A NEW— 
SucH AS AMUSE OUR CHILDREN AT THE ZOO. 


Foul nightmare with a young one in its heart. 
A moiety from new beginner part. 

Curtail Auld Hornie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie. 
Recounts disasters due to female beauty. 

Should it—of ancient date—from memory fade? 
** It-is-denied "’: the admission is not made. 
Here our great Matproox put the French to rout. 
Clip at each end whose task’s to march about. 
Has made the virgin forest his abode, 

To London smoke from land of Nilus towed. 
There for the third time Cuurcnitt won the day. 
“Good morning, Edward !’’—Doesn’t even bray! 


sere rrr 


Solution of Acrostic No. 486 


Re pugna nT! +! Pugna, a battle, fight, contest. 


mA tad Or 2A breed of dogs of great grace and beauty. 
Scintill A  ° Burns: ‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night.’ 


Purse-prouD Perhaps ‘“‘Dundee’s”’ wild-warbling measures 
B orzo [4 rise, 
E Or plaintive ‘‘Martyrs,’’ worthy of the 
R ampar T name ; 
R henis Or noble Elgin beets* the heav’n-ward 
rY ES flame, 
T etrare H® The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays. 
bA r On *feeds. (Beet, to add fuel to a fire.) 
R ea L_ # Rittmeister Dugald Dalgetty, in ‘ A Legend 

5 Burns: ‘ Coming through the Rye.’ 

6 Luke iii. 1. 


Acrostic No. 486.—The winner is Mr. Bertram R. Carter, 
23, Fursby Avenue, Church End, Finchley, N.3, who has selected 
as his prize ‘ The Shortest Night,’ by G. B. Stern, published 
by Heinemann and reviewed in our columns by H. C. Harwood 
on July 25. Two other competitors named this book, sixteen 
chose F, Anstey’s ‘ Humour and Fantasy,’ twelve, ‘ Life of the 


Earb of Dundonald,’ ten, ‘ Broome Stages,’ etc. 


Atso Correct.—Bobs, Boskerris, Carlton, E. H. Coles, Fossil, 
Gay, Miss E, Hearnden, Lilian, Madge, Mrs. Violet G. Wilson. 


Ong Licut Wronc.—A. E., Ali, E. Barrett, A. de V. Blath- 
wayt, Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, Mrs. Robt. Brown, Miss Carter, 
J. Chambers, Clam, Maud Crowther, E. J. Fincham, T. Hart- 
land, Iago,, Met, Mrs. Milne, Lady Mottram, N. O. Sellam, 
Mrs. G. K, Paley, Penelope, Peter, Rabbits, Rand, Shorwell, 


Sisyphus, Tyro. 


Two Licuts Wronc.—Barberry, Farsdon, Ganes, Glamis, 
Miss Kelly, F. M. Petty, St. Ives, Mrs. Moulsdale Williams. 


All others more. 


Light 6 baffled 30 solvers; Light 4, 7; Lights 1, 3 and 8, 3; 


Light 2, 2; Lights 10, 11 and 13, 1. 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 
Five ati in the international financial situation 


are at length moving in the right direction. At 
first the rise in the Bank Rate in two successive 
weeks came as a shock to the City, because it empha- 
sized the dangers in the situation and brought home 
in no uncertain manner the necessity for immediate 
action if financial disaster was to be averted. The 
first rise of 1 per cent. did little more than stem the 
outflow of gold from this country, and as the French 
Exchange continued to hover dangerously near ‘‘gold 
point,’’ a further rise of 1 per cent. in the Bank Rate 
was deemed expedient, in order to obviate any danger 
of the gold drain to France being resumed. A further 
development of first-class importance is the arrange- 
ment come to between the Bank of France and the 
Federal Bank of New York to provide credits of 
25,000,000 each to the Bank of England. Actual 
recourse to the credits may never be necessary, but 
the action taken will in itself help to restore confidence, 
as it implies that the three most powerful banking 
institutions of the world are standing together in the 
interests of world stability. This is not the first time 


that credits have been arranged between the central. 


banking institutions. In 1907, for instance, the Bank 
of France afforded London substantial credits in con- 
nexion with the famous Knickerbocker Trust crisis, 
while in 1925, when this country returned to the gold 
standard, credits were arranged in America for a large 
amount, although they were not used. The present 
international banking co-operation is certainly most 
welcome; nevertheless, it must not be overlooked that 
the fundamental principle underlying the whole finan- 
cial structure of the country is the need for balancing 
our Budget and the necessity for immediate action to 
reduce the disparity between our imports and exports. 
In this respect the report of the National Expenditure 
Committee brings a ray of hope at last into prospect. 
Their belated recommendations are none too drastic 
if national disaster is to be averted. 


L.M.S. RAILWAY 


The most satisfactory feature in the half-yearly state- 
ment of the London, Midland and Scottish Railway 
Company lies in the considerable economies shown to 
have been effected in working expenses. Against a 
traffic decrease of £3,400,000 for the half-year, there 
is a reduction of 42,400,000 in working costs. This 
saving follows the large reduction made in previous 
years, and it is further gratifying to note that the 
directors anticipate that the rate of savings for the 
six months will be more than maintained during the 
remainder of the year. It is, of course, disappointing 
that no interim dividend can be paid on the company’s 
Ordinary stock, but this, conceivably, might be 
remedied by the end of the year having regard to the 
directors’ encouraging statement. In these circum- 
stances, one cannot help feeling the L.M.S. stock 
at around its present level of 15 is worth locking 
away for better times. No one has the temerity 
to say that Railway stocks have touched bottom, even 
at their present attenuated level: at the same time, 
when it is realized that £100 of L.M.S. stock at £15 
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is equivalent to a £1 share standing at 3s., the relative 
cheapness of the stock becomes increasingly apparent 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO 


As foreshadowed in these notes a week or go 
the directors of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 
Great Britain and Ireland) are able to maintain the 
interim dividend on the company’s Ordinary shares 4 
7 per cent., free of tax, on account of the current yea, 
From this it would appear that the prosperity of the 
company shows no sign of waning, despite the depress. 
ing influences which affect so many other industries 
For the whole of 1930 the total dividend was 233 per 
cent., tax free, or $ per cent. more than for the 
preceding year, and it is now reasonable to assume 
that this, rate will be maintained for the whole of ig3y, 
As those who regularly read these notes are aware 
a favourable opinion as to ‘‘Imps’’ has been expressed 
here on many occasions in the past. There is even 
more reason to-day to maintain this view, and hay} 
regard to the strong position of the company, Imperial 
Tobacco shares may be regarded as a suitable holding 
for all classes of investors. 


VICKERS 


For those seeking a sound investment providing q 
satisfactory yield at their present level, the 5 per cent, 
Cumulative Preference shares of Vickers Limited are 
worth considering. These are £1 shares, and the 
dividend is paid tax free up to 6s. in the £1. At their 
present price the gross yield comes out at over 7 per 
cent. On last year’s profits, although smaller than 
those for the previous year, a dividend of 8 per cent, 
was easily maintained on the £ 4,105,161 of ordinary 
capital, which ranks after these preference shares, 
This indicates that there is considerable cover for the 
preference capital. The company is in a strong finan 
cial position, and should be able to emerge successfully 
from the present period of depression. 


COVENT GARDEN PROPERTIES 


Shareholders of the Covent Garden Properties Com 
pany have every reason to be satisfied with the latest 
report of the company, showing as it does a slightly 
increased income compared with the preceding year 
and a growth in net profits of nearly £6,000. Th 
dividend of 74 per cent. is repeated on the deferred 
ordinary shares, while the balance carried, forward is 
increased to £39,008, against £30,136 brought in 
At the recent meeting the chairman stated that pent 
ing the upshot of negotiations with the Minister d 
Agriculture as to the future of Covent Garden markt, 
the board had thought it undesirable to deal with th 
site of the Tavistock Hotel, with the result that at th 
moment they were not getting anything like @ 
adequate return from that property. The leases of tit 
Opera House and of the Arlington Street propertits, 
however, fall into possession in 1933, when increastd 
revenue from that source is anticipated. The told 
sales of property made by the company and its sib 
sidiary, The 1930 Property Company Limited, 
amounted during the year to about a quarter of 4 
million. The total purchases were approximately 
41,400,000, and included the freehold site of the ok 
Princess Theatre in Oxford Street (on which are being 
erected new premises for Woolworths and Waring ai 
Gillows), and Africa House, in Kingsway. 


Taurus 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. Total Funds £40,328,000. Total Income £10,187,40 
LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street. E.C.2 


EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Stre#! 
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COWES WEEK 


(Monday, August 3, to Saturday, August 8) 


Special “Cowes” Number of 


Yachting Monthly 


THE BEST OF ALL YACHTING PERIODICALS 


NOW OUT 


From all newsagents, or from the offices of 


THE YACHTING MONTHLY 


and MARINE MOTOR MAGAZINE 
9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2 


2s. a copy 25s. per annum 


‘The Recognised Organ of the Legal Profession.” 


THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


Each number contains reports of recent cases of interest to the 
legal profession, and in addition incorporates the following 
permanent features : 

Comments on the legal aspect of matters Points in Practice answered by legal 
of interest to Lawyers, Accountants, Specialists (urgent replies sent by post). 


Bankers, Surveyors, Auctioneers, and Cases discussed 
those engaged in the Insurance World. ee 


A and explained. 

weekly review of points under the ‘lati 

Explanatory Articles on the Law of ; Law and Practice. 
Landlord and Tenant. Parliamentary News. 


. Practical Notes on the Companies Act 1929 A series of interesting and amusing 
—very useful to Solicitors, Accountants, notes presenting the humorous side of 
Company Secretaries, etc. the law. 


* Subscription and Advertisement Rates on Application * 


Specimen Copy free from : 
THE ASSISTANT EDITOR, “THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ” 
Telephone : Holborn 1853 . 29 Breams Buildings, E.C.4 
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Charities 


Ei: END MISSION (founded 1885). Fortnight’s holiday 


for 600 slum children. Day’s outing for 15,000 slum 

children. Old people and tired mothers not forgotten. Six 
doctors employed. 2,500 patients weekly. Great Religious, 
Social and Philanthropic Institution. Full particulars sent. 
Visitors invited. Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, E.1. 


Typewriting 


ITERARY TYPEWRITING. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, 

Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 words, carefully executed. 

Testimonials and circulars duplicated. Miss Nancy 
McFarlane (4), 44 Elderton Road, Westcliff. 


Shipping 


~ 


& O. & BRITISH INDI4Aa 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with H.M. Government) 
Krequent and Regular Sailings from 
.ONDON, MARSEILLES, etc... MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
SUDAN, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, ae CEYLON STRA RAITs, 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST A ND SOUTH AFRICA, 
USTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., etc., ete. 
P. & o and B.I. Tickets interchangeable, also Tickets of 
P. & O., Orient and New Zealand Shipping Companies 


Street, London, A P. & O. 130 Le 
Street, London, FREIG O. or APPLY. 
LEADENHALL STREET, LON ON. C3; Bl, 
Leadenhall Street, Agents: 


GRAY, DAWES & Co., 123 


YPEWRITING. 9d. 1000 words (over 3000); carbons, 


2d. 1000 words. Verse, 2d. 72 words. Duplicating. King’s 
Typewriting Offices (S), 17 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1. 
Gerrard 8883. 


Literary 


ANY PEOPLE OF AVERAGE ABILITY are earning 

considerable additional and regular incomes as spare-time 

writers. You can learn through the post. Start learning 

and earning NOW, Interesting Book FREE. Write TO-DAY.— 

COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM, Dept. J4/8, 
. ALBANS. 


AUTHORS AND COMPOSERS! 


Publishers of many broadcast and recorded hits want original Song 
Poems and Songs for Publication. New writers specially invited 
to send MSS. Peter Derek’s, SR/8 Moor St., London, W.1. 


ICTION, Belles-Lettres, Poems, Drama and _ interesting 

MSS. of every kind welcomed and promptly considered. 

Stories, Articles, Serials, etc., constantly required for English 
and Foreign publication. Payment on acceptance. The Imperial 
Literary Agency, 60 Chandos Street, London, W.C.2. 


UTHORS invited forward MSS. all kinds for prompt 

publication. Fiction specially required. £50 in Cash 

Prizes for Poems. Catalogues and advice free. Stockwell, 
Ltd., 29 Ludgate Hill, London, 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 
¢ Decorations, Alterations and all repairs. Phone 2628 
* Wimbledon. Manufacturer of “ODO” paint and marble 

ples free. 


LATT IS KILLS COCKROACHES. World Wide Scientific 

Remedy, Extermination Guaranteed. From Sole Makers: 

HOWARTHS, 473, Crookesmoor, Sheffield, or Chernists, 
Boots’ Branches. Tins 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., p.f. 


OUNG German student, best recommendations (English 

and German), wishes to spend long vacation in England 

au pair in return for instruction. Experienced tutor, 
athletic. Or would take charge of boys travelling in Germany 
(Alps, etc.). Apply: Herrn 'W. Lohan, Charlottenburg, Kaiser- 
damm 100(5). 


ACADEMY CINEMA——_ 


Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). Gerrard 298] 
Sunday, August 9th for One Week 
Eisenstein’s Great Soviet Drama 
GENERAL LINE” 

This Week, ‘‘ THE ROOF OF THE WORLD” 
Graphic Record of Russian Expedition 
and The Waltz Dream (U.F.A.) 


QUEEN’S THEATRE (Ger, 9437) 
Evenings 8.15. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.9 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 
by RUDOLF BESIER 
LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 


1931 Luxury— Economy 


AT THE NEW 


EccLESTON HOTEL 


VICTORIA, S.W.1 
Room with Hot and Cold Water. 'Phave and th from 8). 
Room with Private Bath from 10/6. Beautiful Dallnoon available 
Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 


WHY NOT 
live within a 1d. "bus fare of Bond Street and a 
Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge Terrace, Hyde 
Park, W.2. Room and breakfast from 5/6 daily, Baths 
free. No tips. Hot and cold water in all bedrooms. 


Apply MANAGING DIRECTOR. 
Tel. No. - - Paddington 2364 


Education 


MAYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE LTD. 
Directors—Tue Countess or Ypres, Mrs. Harness, 
F.I.Sp.T., Mrs. Vera Acktanp, M.B.E. 
Specialises in Training gentlewomen of Education and Culture 
destined for a BUSINESS AND SECRETARIAL CAREER — 
Foreign languages a special feature. Good posts found for 
qualified students.) MODERATE FEES. 

27, BUCKINGHAM GATE, S.W. 


Tel. Vic. 4495. 


-A REALLY GOOD HOLIDAY \ 


NFORMATION as to where 

to go, where to stay, how 

to travel in comfort, is given 

free of charge, and is best 
obtained from :— 


PICKFORDS TRAVEL SERVICE 


53/54 HAYMARKET, S.W.1 (Regent 8021) 


ACCOMMODATION BOOKED 


ALL TICKETS ISSUED 


LITERARY COMPETITION 
COUPON No. 45 


VALID FOR ALL COMPETITIONS 
TO BE ATTACHED TO TO EACH ENTRY 
‘Saturday Review,’ August 8th | 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 8.8.1931 
win Fisher Unwin Nash & Grayson 
= Foulis Noel 
Arrowsmith Harper Odhams 
e Putna 
Herbert Jenkins Richards Press 
Bles & Stoughton 
& Oates npson 
Gea Palmer Hort & Blackett Scribner's 
Chapman & Hall Hutchinson Selwyn & Blount 
Cobden Sanderson — Sheed & Ward 
Lockwood n 
Dow” Labour Publishing Co, Head 
Duckworth ongmans 
Elkin Mathews and Melrose Victor Gollancs 
Marrot Mills & Boon Ward, Lock 
Faber & Faber Murray ees, Laurie 


Competitors must cut out and enclose this 


Published bf the Proprietors, Tue = Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, 
. Paul, in the County of London, and Printed by Hersert Retacn, 


lephone : df 
rde Temple Bar 3157, two lines), in the Parish 
Road, S.E.1; Saturday, ‘August , 1931 
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